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Endorsed by: 


ConcoroiA University 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION INC. 


There’s nothing more distressing than fire. And nothing more 
soothing than knowing you're insured with Meloche... We know 
how to quickly set things right. That’s because we truly understand 
the needs of alumni. We've created a special package combining 
automobile, home, travel and small business insurance just for you. 
[t's competitively priced and includes the exceptional service of 
Meloche — Canada’s leader in insurance programs dedicated to 
professionals as well as university alumni and students. 
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features 


Bridging the Gap 

Concordia engineers are on the cutting edge of research in 
transportation and communications. 

by Patrick McDonagh 


Alumni Profile: ll Filo Conduttore 

Marianna Simeone, BA 86, continues the legacy of Concordia’s 
many Italian-Canadian students. 

by Bronwyn Chester 


Cult Following 

Susan Palmer is a part-time Concordia instructor and one of 
the world’s few scholars in cults and new religions. 

by Bronwyn Chester 


Newly Donned Deans 
Three new deans arrive at their posts. 
by Howard Bokser 


Putting Their Money Where Their Heart Is 
For some, philanthropy to Concordia means more than simply 
signing a cheque. 

by Alison Ramsey 


An Honourable Tradition 

Meet the four honorary chairs of Concordia’s Campaign for 
a New Millennium. 

by Sami Antaki 


department 5s 
The Editor’s Voice 


Convocation comeuppance. 


Concordia News 
The 1997 Loyola Medal to Oscar Peterson; John Ralston Saul at 
the Summer Program; women’s hockey nationals at Concordia. 


Letters 
Media 


Eight books and a CD from alumni. 


Advancement 
Annual Giving roundup. 


Association News 
Ottawa’s luncheon; chapter news; west coast visit; coming events. 


Class Acts 
Class Acts; In Memoriam, Kudos. 


The Last Word 
Toronto artist and historian Charles Pachter recounts his days in 
Montreal and implores Canadians to get it together. 
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The new ident@ameateard-aith clftiened’enehts 


Beginning December 1, 1997, the alumni identification card will be changing. A new look, new benefits, 
new name and a new fee. For $30.00 (annual) you will have all the present benefits — and more! 


NEW Vv Group rates for Health Insurance W Reduced rates at various Montreal-area golf courses 
BENEFITS = Nation-wide recreation facilities . Partnership with Investment House 
INCLUDE: + Reduced rates at various ski hills Group rates on club memberships 


The present alumni identification card and benefits (listed below) will continue to be honoured. 
Starting December 1, however, only Alumni Gold will be available. 


Mi AUDIO/VISUAL — WORD PROCESSING Hi DISCOUNTS @ TILDEN Hi LEGAL INFORMATION 
SERVICES & SERVICES * AT CENTAUR RENT-A-CAR SERVICES * 
EQUIPMENTRENTALS 848-7662 THEATRE DISCOUNT RATES 848-4960 
848-3444 288-1229 1-800-387-4747 

M GARDERIE Mm CONCORDIA Mi CONCORDIA / @ NAUTILUS M® MANULIFE 
CONCORDIA DAY STINGERS VARSITY BANK OF MONTREAL _— PLUS FITNESS FINANCIAL INSURANCE 
CARE SERVICE SPORTS DISCOUNTS * MASTERCARD MEMBERSHIP PREMIUM RATES 
848-8789 848-3850 514-877-8650 1-800-ENFORME 1-800-668-0195 

Mm YMCA FITNESS Mi SPORTS MEDICINE M™ LAURENTIAN STUDENT IB MELOCHE MONNEX 
MEMBERSHIP * CLINIC * BANK BENEFIT SUBSCRIPTION HOME & AUTO 
849-8393 ext. 734 848-3317 PROGRAM RATES ON POPULAR INSURANCE PROGRAM 

284-3931 MAGAZINES 1-514-384-1112 

Ml CENTRE FOR Hi COUNSELLING & —™ ACCLONG Vata aa LARA dicate a RA 
CONTINUING DEVELOPMENT DISTANCE Wi LIBRARY ACCESS & ACC INTERNET 
EDUCATION * SERVICES * SAVINGS PLAN BORROWING PRIVILEGES _—__ 1-800-370-0015 
848-3600 848-3545 1-888-274-7919 848-7706* 


To apply for the current card, please return this form, with a cheque for $20.00 (plus GST and PST) to: 
Concordia University Office of Alumni Affairs, BC-101, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1M8 


CONCORDIA ALUMNI ID CARD APPLICATION 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
POSTAL CODE TEL. (H) TEL. (W) 


DEGREE GRADUATING YEAR ____§___———séPRE-1974: COOSGW O LOY 
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* Alumni ID Card required. The Alumni ID Card may be revoked by Concordia University at any time. 





Convocation 
humbles a cynic 


THE EDITOR PREPARES To CELEBRATE 
THE SERIES OF 1998 CONVOCATIONS,,, 





his past June I decided to do my 
duty and participate in the grad- 
uation ceremonies of the Faculty 
of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, one of Concordia’s five 
Spring convocations. To “partic- 
ipate,” I expected, would mean to sit 
among the faculty and staff for two and 
a half hours on the Place des Arts stage, 
in uncomfortable academic dress and 
under hot spotlights, trying to avoid 
squirming or nodding off, politely clap- 
ping while a procession of a few hundred 
strangers filed by to receive their degrees, 
and feigning to listen with interest to a 
few speeches from people I’d never heard 
of and probably won’t ever see again. 

Shame on me. To my cynicism’s sur- 
prise, I not only stayed awake but actually 
was Impressed and even moved by the 
affair. It’s easy for all of us to forget that 
we too were once in the place of those 
bright-eyed grads, proudly walking on 
stage and receiving well-earned applause, 
to be doffed by the Rector and handed 
that degree that we sweated all those years 
for. Watching the faces of those new 
graduates, it was quite evident to me 
that each was as thrilled to be there as 
I once was, to receive an honour that 
still remains out of reach to a great 
majority of our population. I found 
myself sharing in their joy. 

What was equally rewarding was to 
be sitting in the midst of the faculty. 
Although these graduates were strangers 
to me, they were not to their teachers. 
As many of the students passed by, many 
professors beamed as brightly as if they 
were watching their own children. And to 
some of the profs, for a few years at least, 
these students were their own. There was 
some melancholy too. Convocation is 
a bittersweet event: a time to celebrate 
accomplishment and a new start, but also 
a time to say goodbye. 
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Of course, the goal of university is not 
to get a parchment to hang on your wall 
but to receive an education, in the full 
sense of the word. The graduation cere- 
mony, however, is the symbolic reward 


_ to students for their hard work. It signi- 


fies that this stage of the struggle in the 
pursuit of knowledge and life experiences 
by the students, ably led by their mentors, 


- has ended in success. 


By far the most touching and telling 
moment of the morning was when a 
student named Ian Smith received his 
degree. Ian has cerebral palsy and is con- 
fined to an electric wheelchair. When I 


_ spoke to him a few days later, Ian relayed 


how indebted he was to Concordia’s 
Service for Disabled Students, who had 
helped him overcome any barriers he had 
encountered during his studies, and how 


- happy he was to have earned his degree. 


He was also looking forward to hunting 
for a job once the summer was over. 


- At the convocation ceremony, however, 
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those in the audience could only imagine 
the struggles Ian had to endure to finish 
his studies. What was apparent to all that 
day, along with the pride shining in his 
eyes, was the exertion Ian needed just 

to negotiate his way onto and across the 
stage to be confirmed by Rector Lowy. 
His presence clearly showed us how im- 
portant it was for him — indeed, for all 
the students — to be there to receive that 
piece of paper which says Concordia 
University Bachelor of Commerce. Ian’s 
effort reminded us not to take the cere- 
mony for granted. These students worked 
too hard for that. ® 


Howard Bokser, 
Editor, MBA 1985 
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Man of Note 


Jazz legend Oscar Peterson 


hen Danielle 
Vadeboncoeur was 
a young girl in 1946, 
she was introduced 
to the members of 
the Johnny Holmes 
Band, a Montreal big band 
for which her father, Johnny 
Vadeboncoeur, played trom- 
bone. Danielle, now the wife 
of Loyola Alumni Association 
president John Freund, re- 
members sitting on the lap 
of the band’s young piano 
player, a local musician of 
remarkable talent. Fifty-one 
years later, on June 17 at the 
Concordia Concert Hall on 
the Loyola campus, Danielle 
was reunited with that pianist, 
one of the jazz world’s living 
legends, Oscar Peterson. 
Danielle and John Freund 
and about 150 other well- 
wishers came to the concert 
hall to see Oscar Peterson re- 
ceive the Loyola Medal, given 
by Concordia to honour out- 
standing Canadian leadership 
and achievement. Peterson is 
only the thirteenth winner of 
the Medal, which was initi- 
ated in 1961 by the Loyola 
Alumni Association and Loy- 
ola College and has since been 
adopted by Concordia. Previ- 
ous recipients 








The young Peterson 
with Johnny Holmes, 1946. 
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receives the a? et elon Medal 


include former Governor- 
General of Canada Georges 
Vanier, L BA 06; Canadian 
opera star Maureen Forrester; 
and the previous recipient, in 
1995, Montreal Canadiens 
great Jean Béliveau. 

Peterson has lived in the 
Toronto area for many years 
and is recognized around the 
globe for his musical genius. 
But the Loyola reception was 
definitely a homecoming for 
Peterson, who grew up in 
Montreal’s west end. At the 
celebration were many of his 
boyhood friends and contem- 
poraries from his early music 
years, including fellow jazz 
pianist Oliver Jones. During 
the award presentation, 
Peterson and his wife, Kelly, 
were joined on-stage by Alex 
Carpini, L BA 74, chair of the 
Loyola Medal Committee, 
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Oscar Peterson holding the Loyola Medal, joined by (from left) 
Alex Carpini, John Freund and Rector Frederick Lowy, at the 
presentation at the Concordia Concert Hall, June 17. 


Downes — a former student 
of Peterson — on piano, 
Brian Hurley on bass and 
André White on drums then 
ably played the “Wheatland” 
movement from Peterson’s 
Canadiana Suite. Afterward, 
the audience was invited onto 
the stage for a reception and 
a chance to speak to Peterson, 
who warmly greeted friends 
and others. He was visibly 
moved by the heartfelt 
welcome accorded him. 


“It’s great to return to my home town and be 
honoured like this.” — Oscar Peterson 


Concordia Rector Frederick 
Lowy, John Freund, L BCom 
64, Christopher Jackson, 
Dean of the Faculty of Fine 
Arts, and Reg Groome, chair 
of Concordia’s Board of Gov- 
ernors. After receiving some 
words of praise by the hosts, 
the deeply private Peterson, 
who has been slowed (but not 
stopped) by a 1993 stroke, 
spoke briefly: “It’s great 
to return to 
my home 
town and be 
honoured like 
this. Thank 
you.” The jazz 
trio of Wray 


Oscar Peterson was born in 
1925 in Montreal into a musi- 
cal family of immigrants from 
the British West Indies and 
Virgin Islands. His musical 
talent soon took him to the 
top local clubs and national 
radio. Then in 1947 he played 
Carnegie Hall — and never 
looked back. Peterson won 
the prestigious DownBeat 
magazine award for best jazz 
pianist from 1950 to 1962, 
among the many musical 
honours he would earn. In 
addition he has since received 
the Order of Canada, the Or- 
der of Quebec, the Governor 
General’s Award (for lifetime 
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achievement) and several 
honorary doctorates, includ- 
ing one from Concordia in 
1979. Peterson served as 
Chancellor of York University 
in Toronto, and in 1994 
became Chancellor Emeritus 
of York. 

Peterson has made hun- 
dreds of recordings with 
virtually every major jazz 
artist, including Louis Arm- 
strong, Ella Fitzgerald and 
Duke Ellington, and in his 
later years has devoted in- 
creasing time to composition. 
His Hymn to Freedom was one 
of the anthems of the Ameri- 
can civil rights movement, 
and he has written music for 
a wide variety of media, 
including films, ballets and 
the 1988 Olympics. He re- 
mains a champion of equality 
and justice, and he continues 
to promote recognition and 
fair treatment of Canada’s 
multicultural community. 

Despite his mild stroke, 
Oscar Peterson has recovered 
and returned to touring the 
world, recording and com- 
posing. His passion for life, 
love and music is stronger 
now than ever, as all who 
met him at the Loyola Medal 
reception can attest. @ 

— Howard Bokser 


Saul Launches 
Summer 


John Ralston Saul, best-selling 
Canadian writer and social 
critic, helped kick off the 
Concordia Institute in Man- 
agement and Community 
Development’s fifth annual 
Summer Program at Loyola 
campus, June 16-20. More 
than 600 people took part in 
the five-day event, focusing 
on managing effective com- 
munity-based organizations, 
developing affordable social 
housing and building citizen 
involvement. 

The program’s opening 
forum featured a talk by Saul, 
“Corporatism vs. Democracy.” 
The author of The Unconscious 
Civilization criticized the cor- 
porate world for creating 
passive citizens, but he sug- 
gested citizens and community 
groups have the potential to 


Student’s defense 


I would like to reassure Barry 
Norris (Letters, March 1997), 
that he oughtn’t to feel dis- 
tressed about the kind of jour- 
nalists being turned out by 
Concordia these days. The 
three national newspaper 
awards and other professional 
prizes graduates have picked 
up in the past half-dozen years 
speak for themselves. But Mr. 
Morris takes exception to the 
“prize student” who says she is 
not a fan of objectivity, some- 
how seeing her as a “budding 
propagandist.” 

Such an unwarranted infer- 
ence needs to be corrected. 
Objectivity, which has tradi- 
tionally been defined as the 
presentation of facts without 
commentary, does not neces- 





John Ralston Saul making a 
point at the Summer Program’s 
opening forum, June 16. 


impact politics and social in- 
equality. Saul set just the right 
tone for the week’s activities, 
according to Lance Evoy, the 
Institute’s coordinator. “Saul’s 
overview clearly was a charge 
for people.” 

The Summer Program is 
the largest annual project for 
the Institute, which itself is 
run by Concordia’s Centre 
for Continuing Education. 
This year’s program included 
59 training sessions and art 
workshops led by community 
activists, business profession- 
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sarily ensure balance and 
fairness, let alone truth. Yes, 


_ Journalists must present un- 


varnished facts, but they also 
have to situate those facts in 
some kind of context so that 
they make sense. Otherwise, 
we will continue to fall prey 
to demagogues such as the 
late U.S. Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, whose meteoric rise 
was predicated on the (cor- 
rect) assumption that “objec- 
tive” journalists would merely 
report his words and not try 
to verify them independently. 
Today, journalists better 
understand the need for inter- 
pretive context, together with 
balance and fairness — and 
emphasize these qualities 
rather than so-called “objectiv- 
ity.” Achieving balance and 
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als and educators from across 
North America. Participants 


3 hailed from more than 260 


corporations, universities 
and grassroots organizations. 
“There was such a rich ex- 
change of energy and hope,” 
Evoy says. “People left this 


- place with some very 


concrete ideas.” 


: Women’s Hockey 
' Championships 
at Concordia 


It’s official. Concordia Univer- 


3 sity has won the honours of 
- hosting the first national wom- 


en’s interuniversity ice hockey 


3 championships, to be held 


February 26 to March 1, 1998. 
Liz Hoffman, president of 


- the Canadian Interuniversity 
- Athletic Union, announced 


the decision in late June at the 
organization’s annual general 


- meeting in Bromont, Quebec. 
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- fairness is often a matter of 
: ethical awareness, and I would 


hope that Mr. Norris would 
agree that our students deserve 
to be commended, rather than 
castigated, for their interest 


in expanding their knowledge 
of such matters. 


Enn Raudsepp 


- Assoc. Professor, Journalism 


3 Rhodie remembered 


Reading “Rhodes Revisited” 
(June 1997), I can only call 

to mind with fondness those 
happy days when the Calderisi 


__ twins would vie for my affec- 
tions on Valentine’s Day, 
-_ way back then during Father 


Henkey’s theology class. 
To Robert Calderisi, 


: Rhodes Scholar: Well said! 
: Well done! You have done 


“The success of the Theresa 
Humes Tournament [Con- 
cordia’s annual women’s 
hockey tournament] and the 


; visibility of the overall pro- 


gram were factors that led 
to Concordia’s bid being 
accepted by the selection 
committee,” Hoffman said. 
Les Lawton, head coach 
of the top-ranked women’s 
Stingers hockey team, con- 
tends Concordia’s rich 31- 


: year tradition in women’s ice 


hockey has helped boost the 
sport’s popularity. He believes 


the first national champi- 


onships will be “a huge step 
for women’s ice hockey,” and 
that the 1,200-seat Loyola 


Athletic complex is the perfect 


size for this kind of event. 
Lawton adds, “As icing on the 


3 cake, we have the opportunity 


to compete for a national title 
on home ice.” @ 
— Sudha Krishnan 


3 your fellow Italian Quebecers 
| proud. Bravissimo e auguri. 


Mary Sbragia, 
L BA (poli. sci.) 69 


Corrections 

The $55 million goal of 
Concordia’s Campaign for a 
New Millennium is earmarked 


, for student support, upgrading 


technology, teaching and re- 
search endowments, library 
acquisitions and other initia- 
tives, in addition to facilities 
and equipment as reported 

in “Avoiding the Falling Axe” 
(June 1997). 


The art work of Patrick John 
Mills, as displayed in Class 
Acts (June 1997), can be seen 
at the Michel Blais Gallery 
in Vancouver. @ 
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The official Concordia University frame 





is now available through this special sn 0G OO hing pli alt 
i WY wlertlivel tr (her afp 
offer. No need to procrastinate any | al eres Ot Engineering 
* . aff seated A100 here floral evap 
longer, this frame is ready to use and Ath Unies ts tomy asap rN on theta 


Cony seth alay of Marne SRGE 


“framing friendly.” Polished gold or 
wood with burgundy mats emblazoned 
with the University crest, these frames 
are available in French or English. 


Act now, dust off the sheepskin and 
display your academic achievement 
with pride. Mail or fax the enclosed 
order form today! Or avoid shipping 


duties and pick up your frame at the Office of Alumni Affairs 
University Bookstores or the Office Concordia University 
of Alumni Affairs (1463 Bishop St., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd West 


Room 101). Order now by completing Suite BC 101, Montreal, Qc, H3G 1M8 


the coupon and mail or fax to: 


Tel: 514-848-3819 
Fax: 514-848-2826 


(Goyaree)cotts 
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PAYMENT: 
Cheque (made payable to Concordia University) Q Visa () MasterCard 
Card Number: Expiry: Signature: 


Q 


Description Metal Wood 
| English Frame i‘ C*t:COC«S4SOD each =| $55.00each | 
| French Frame —C(itsts~—‘*sé*dL:SC“‘éd SOD each =| $55.00 each | 
Insured Shipping and Handling (Canada) 
SubTotal| 
Canadian Residents add 7% GST SS: 


Quebec Residents add 6.5% PST 


Please allow 6 weeks for delivery Total 
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ast issue we didn’t have 
a Media section, and be- 
fore I knew it I was up 
to my neck in publica- 
tions — and one CD — 
_ from Concordia folks. 
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Montreal to Marrakesh (New 
Millennium, $20.95), by 
Niema Ash, BA 65, is a 
travel book and more, full 
of passionate, even shocking 
vignettes ranging from Ash’s 
days in the Canadian music 
scene — when she met such 
artists as Leonard Cohen and 
Bob Dylan — to her travels 
to Greece, Ireland and 
Morocco with her daughter, 
Ronit. (Those interested 
contact R. Corry, P.O. Box 
3128, London, NW6 4SQ, 
England.) 

Little Mother (Hochelaga 
Press, $13.95), is a book of 
poems by Jennifer Boire, BA 
89, MA (English) 95. Pro- 
gressing like a novel, it is the 
story of a woman’s pain of 
growing and of love regained. 
Concordia English professor 
Mary di Michele writes, 
“This book represents wom- 
en’s stories, a woman’s sto- 
ries ... in a language both 
quicksilver and quotidian.” 


Books, more books 


Travels with My Daughter: 











Women in Air War: The 
Eastern Front of World War II 
(Legas, $29.95), edited and 
translated by Kazimiera 
Janina Cottam, BA 64, is a 
collection of accounts by a 
few of the several thousand 
women who flew with the 
Soviet women’s air units dur- 
ing the Second World War. 
The editor of the original 
Russian version writes that 
the style of these contributions 
“is simple and unaffected, 
their effect is tremendous.” 

Mega- Universities and 
Knowledge Media: Technology 
Strategies for Higher Education 
(Kogan Page), stems from the 
Concordia master’s thesis by 
Sir John S. Daniel, MA (Ed. 
Tech.) 96. Sir Daniel (he was 
knighted in 1994) is Vice- 
Chancellor of the Open Uni- 
versity, the largest post- 
secondary institution in the 
U.K., with more than 150,000 
students. He prescribes how 
universities can best use tech- 
nology as they face the chal- 
lenges of the next century, and 
examines distance education in 
the “mega-universities” of Eu- 
rope and Asia. The book has 
been called “impressive” and 
“essential” by other educators. 

Paradise Revisited (Winston 
Derek Publishers, $9.95) by 
Horace I. Goddard, BA 75, is 
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a novel about a 
Montrealer who re- 
turns to his home, 
Bearded Island in 
the Caribbean, 

and finds meaning 
in his life by con- 
fronting his past, be- 
liefs and own mortality. 
Goddard is a Montreal educa- 
tor and editor of Kola, a black 
literary magazine. 

The Kidnapping of the 
Painter Miro, or The Butterfly 
Kite (Elore Publications, 
$39.95), by Paul Hartal, MA 
77, is an unpredictable and 
poignant novel, set off when 
an unknown French artist, 
Joan Biro, is kidnapped by 
two thugs who mistake him 
for the famous Spanish artist. 
Publishers Weekly calls it 
“endearingly eccentric.” 

Secret Montreal (ECW 
Press, $16.00), by Tod 
Hoffman, photographed by 
Linda Rutenberg, BA 74, 
MFA (photog.) 86, finds 
worthy Montreal restaurants, 
sites and the like of lesser 
renown — even to Montreal- 
ers. The unusual photogra- 
phy, using Polaroid-transfer 
technique, gives the book 
an appropriately mystical 
quality. 

Any Sound You Can Imag- 
ine: Making Music/Consuming 
Technology (University Press 
of New England, $19.95), by 
Paul Théberge, MA 87, PhD 
93, describes the digital musi- 
cal instruments and industry 
and their meaning for musi- 
cians. Théberge is a composer 
and assistant professor of 
communication studies at 
Concordia. Andrew Goodwin 
calls the book “a far reaching 
meditation on Western music 
history and culture.” 






Bridge to the 
Volcano (Green 
Door Music) is a CD 
by Gail Issenman, BFA 88, 
of jazz, folk and blues- 
influenced music. Vocalist 
Issenman plays guitar and 
plano, wrote or co-wrote 
most of the tracks and also 
produced the CD. 

The Road to Now: A 
History of Blacks in Montreal 
(Véhicule Press, $18.95), by 
Dorothy Williams, BA 84, is 
an historic overview of Mon- 
treal’s black community, from 
slaves in sixteenth century 
New France to present-day 
events such as the wrongful 
police shooting of 19-year-old 
Anthony Griffin in 1987. 

This is the first such account, 
long overdue. @ 
— Howard Bokser 
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Concordia University Magazine 
welcomes readers’ comments. 
Letters should inciude the 
writer’s full name, address, 
school(s), degree(s) and year(s) 
of graduation for alumni. 
Letters may be edited for 
length and clarity. 
Correspondence should 

be sent to the Editor, 

Office of Alumni Affairs, 
Concordia University, 1455 de 
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Still tops in 


a bottom-line profession 


Concordia tops UFE national average again 
Aspiring accountants must first pass the rigorous four-day 
Uniform Final Examination (UFE), sponsored by the 
Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants. Concordia’s 
success in these examinations has been nothing short of 
phenomenal, its students having convincingly topped the 
national pass rate for the last five years. In 1996 for exam- 
ple, Concordia’s pass rate was 80.2%, the Canadian average 
was 58.3%, Québec’s 45.6%. 


Student Patrice Ouilmet tops UFE for 1996 

First in Canada (ex-aequo) and in Québec at the 1996 
UFE, Patrice Ouimet credits his success to “a comprehen- 
sive curriculum and professors whose dedication and 
practical work experience prepare us for the real world.” 
Adds Gail Fayerman, director of the Diploma in 
Accountancy program, “Concordia’s success is the result 








Patrice Ouimet 
Graduate. Diploma in 
Accountancy program 









of small classes, which enable students to get personal 
attention from professors who are among the best in their 
field. Also, our courses evolve quickly to keep up with 
current developments.” 


Why Concordia? 

Because Concordia offers more than 160 undergraduate 
and graduate programs on a full- and part-time basis, with 
strong reputations in business studies, communications, psy- 
chology, history, fine arts, engineering and computer science. 
Because its college system offers a personalized approach to 
education. Because its friendly atmosphere, very accessible 
professors and a student body truly representative of 
Montréal’s diverse population make it a unique experience. 

Because, at Concordia, you get to study with professors 
like Gail Fayerman. And many others who are just as 
dedicated. And who are just as eager to help you succeed. 
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Real education for the real world 
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John Sylvester 


From the Confederation Bridge to 
airplane wings to cellular phones, 
Concordia engineers are trying to 
make Canadian transportation and 
communications safer and better. 


Transportation and communications, It's been the 
fundamental challenge of Canada, as large as it is, since 
the time of the coureurs de bois. How to move people, 
goods or data over considerable distances quickly, effec- 
tively, reliably, safely. Our greatest achievements in these 
fields, such as the Trans-Canada Highway and the Anik 
satellites, have relied on scores of behind-the-scenes, 
anonymous experts who have had to solve the theoretical 
and practical considerations of these questions. 

At Concordia’s Faculty of Engineering and Computer 
Science, the engineers — our behind-the-scenes experts 
— confront the dilemma of distance using technology 
unimaginable to their predecessors. Fibre-optic sensors 
relay information to researchers hundreds of kilometres 
away, while computer imaging simulates airflow or radio 
frequencies. A few years ago a team at the Concordia 
Computer-Aided Vehicle Engineering Research Centre 
tested the shuttle cars constructed for the newly built 
Chunnel for vibration and structural integrity. Today, 
research at Concordia — including the electrical, civil 
and mechanical engineering projects described below — 
continues to be concerned with bridging the distances of 
our country by moving things or people through air or 
by land, and arriving intact. 





by Patrick McDonagh 
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“Basically, we predict 
performance of antennas.” 
Kubina pauses, then 
exclaims, “Wow! This isn’t 
entirely possible, of course. 
Still, we do pretty well.” 


Head of the Class 


Other than communications and transportation, Canadians 
have a knack for the macabre, as numerous film critics have 
noted (think David Cronenberg). So imagine this: An isolated 
room. 

Two figures block 
the entrance. The 
elder grins and says 
ominously, “Guess 
what Chris has in 
the box.” The other 
man — Chris — 
hoists a metal case 
the size of a 
microwave oven 
and chuckles. He 
places the box on 
the table, flips the latch and with a sinister smirk reaches in 
and pulls out ...a human head! 

Well, a model of a human head. And Chris Trueman is not 
really all that sinister looking. But Trueman and Stan Kubina, 
both professors of electrical engineering, do dominate the room 
when talking about their projects in the Electromagnetic 
Compatibility (EMC) lab tucked away on the top floor of 
Loyola campus’s Administration Building. They are part of a 
large contingent of Concordia engineering professors working 
to develop technology in tandem with industry. 

So what can this pair of mild-mannered fellows do with a 
copycat cranium? Quite a bit. Explains Kubina, “For the last 
three years we've worked with the Communications Research 
Centre, sponsored by the top players in the communications 
industry, to find out how they could predict and measure 
electromagnetic fields from cellular phones.” 

The hollow head’s frame replicates some of the qualities of 
bone that would affect electromagnetic fields, and is layered 
with a rubbery “flesh.” The handmade head, which costs over 
$3,000, helps reveal electromagnetic fields around it so that 
manufacturers can tell just how much your head will get in the 
way of transmission. From the measurements taken in their 
labs, Trueman and Kubina can determine whether a particular 
headset will work as it should. 

Despite Kubina and Trueman’s work with cellular phones, and 
the obvious joy they take in brandishing apparently severed heads 
before unsuspecting audiences, their real love lies in avionic 
(communication and navigation) systems, specifically, antennas. 
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Kubina, who does most of the talking, wryly noting that 
after more than 20 years together he and Trueman are practically 
the same person, explains one application of their research: 

“The Aurora search and rescue plane has 33 avionic systems 
on board, along with an infrared scanner and a magnetometer 
— useful for detecting submarines. In all, there are over 100 
antennas. Our goal is to anticipate interaction of these antennas 
so that they don’t interfere with each other and cause problems 
when the plane is in the air. Basically, we predict performance 
of antennas.” He pauses, then exclaims, “Wow! This isn’t entirely 
possible, of course. Still, we do pretty well.” 

Kubina is being modest. He and Trueman are internationally 
recognized for their accomplishments. They’re the only Canadian 
members of the select lecture teams of the Advisory Group for 
Aerospace Research and Development, an elite group of scientists 
affiliated with NATO. In addition, their work on antennas is used 
by the Canadian Department of Defence. 

The trick, according to Kubina, is to reduce the complex 
avionic systems to a manageable model rather than trying to 
figure out every possible interference. To illustrate, Trueman 
calls up a computer simulation of a helicopter on his laptop. 

A coloured balloon around the helicopter shifts to show how 
communication would be affected by the helicopter’s systems 
at different frequencies. “We need massive amounts of data 
for this simulation,’ Trueman explains. “But it gives us an 
understanding of communication problems. And it also shows 
that some frequencies are just inherently awful.” 


Below: Stan Kubina and Chris Trueman of the Electromagnetic Compatibility 
lab with “Yorick,” the model head used to test interference for cellular 
phones — “As in ‘Alas, poor Yorick’ from Hamiet,” Kubina reveals. 

Left: computer-imaging programs designed by Kubina and Trueman simula 
the effects of frequencies on communication. 


— _ 





Trueman and Kubina gave the computer simulation to the 
Department of Defence. “It was a freebie,” Trueman says. Its 
value, as with their other work, is in making communication 
and navigation reliable and safer. 


Spanning Divides 

“Bridges,” asserts Mamdouh El-Badry of the Department of 
Civil Engineering, “are a fascinating field of research. Each 
bridge has a system matching its use and the environment, the 
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topography and the climate of its location. If you build one in 
Calgary, you have to worry about dry weather and large tem- 
perature changes, while in Quebec, you worry about humidity.” 

But what if you build across almost eight miles of ocean? 
For much of the past four years El-Badry has been involved 
with one of Canada’s highest-profile engineering projects, the 
Confederation Bridge linking Prince Edward Island to New 
Brunswick. The 12.9 km structure is the longest bridge over 
ice-covered water in the world. El-Badry, however, is most 
interested in a specific 500 metres of it: the section resting 
above piers 31 and 32. 























Mamdouh Et-Badry is keeping tabs on a portion of PEI’s 
Confederation Bridge for deformations and the effects of temperature, 
wind and ice from the Northumberland Strait below. 





That section of the bridge, equalling two spans of the massive 
reinforced-concrete structure, is, in engineering parlance, “smart.” 
A smart bridge — or any smart structure — can record infor- 


mation about itself and convey this information to researchers. 


El-Badry is particularly concerned with monitoring thermal 
stresses (which occur with repeated freezing, thawing and 
heating) and the deformation of the structure over both short 
and long terms, as part of his role in a monitoring and 
research project led by Carleton University and the University 
of Calgary, and including other prominent researchers. 

To capture the data El-Badry wants, fibre-optic sensors were 
implanted in a portion of the bridge — those spans above 
piers 31 and 32. “The beauty is that we can now monitor the 
bridge from a remote site,” he explains. “Researchers used to 
have to be right there.” Complex computer programs written 
by El-Badry interpret and utilize data sent by the fibre optics 
implanted in the two spans. From a remote site, the engineers 
now can monitor stress levels and assess how well the bridge is 
standing up to its environment. The project is supposed to last 
20 years; the bridge itself has a life expectancy of 100 years. 

The Confederation Bridge, while a marvel of engineering 
and transportation technology, is also a fine laboratory site. 
Inside the bridge’s massive hollow spans are concrete cylinders 
which serve as specimens for El-Badry’s bridge research. 
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The Confederation Bridge during 


“‘The beauty is that we can 


now monitor the bridge from 


a remote site,” 


El-Badry explains. 


“They’re subjected to the same environment as the rest of the 
bridge, and we have to use them to measure the long-term 
response of concrete to these environmental pressures,” an 
enthused El-Badry explains. While the “smart” technology 
means that he doesn't have to be at the bridge site to monitor 
its responses, he obviously enjoys going “into the box” — the 
innards of the bridge — which he did this summer. 

The fibre-optic sensing technology for these smart bridges 
has only been in application for about eight years. While the 
Confederation Bridge itself is unique, what researchers learn 
from it can be applied to similar future projects. The data 
collected by El-Badry and his team will help engineers of 
the future in spanning divides once thought impassable. 


De-iceman Cometh 


Bridges are one way of crossing gaps. Air travel is another. 
And, as with a bridge, the environment can take a toll on an 
aircraft, especially if it’s flying in a cold Canadian winter. But 
rest easy: mechanical engineering professor Wagdi Habashi, 
along with his research partners Gary Wagner (an airline pilot) 
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construction, revealing its 
massive hollow spans where 
the sensing technology is 
located. El-Badry enjoys going 
“into the box,” into the 
innards of the giant bridge. 


and Grant Guévremont, and 
their crew of seven research 
assistants and a sprinkling of 
graduate students in the 
Computational Fluid 
Dynamics (CFD) laboratory, 
are on the case. Among their 
tasks: to model airflow over 
airplanes to predict where ice 
will form on them. 

Habashi’s project has 
attracted the attention of both 
government and industry. 
“We have two major NSERC 
strategic project grants,’ he 
notes happily, “which we 
received with the support of 
business leaders, one on 
inflight icing and another on 
finding optimal solutions for 
fluid dynamics problems.” 

For the latter task, to 
improve fluid dynamics 
solutions, Habashi’s team 
and his partners at Université 
Laval create optimal “meshes” 


for computer simulations to help give a much better under- 
standing of the complexities of airflow. “We can predict drag 
and lift much more accurately, for example,” he says. Habashi 


clearly enjoys 
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“Airplanes can accumulate 





discussing the project’s potential. “It is a breakthrough in aero- Such technology is in demand. Habashi heads two consortia 


space technology,” he asserts. “Presently, engineers use meshes of about 35 industrial members, including the CFD lab mem- 

according to educated guesswork. These models give much bers, manufacturers such as Pratt & Whitney, CAE, SPAR and 

greater accuracy and save a lot of time.” Bombardier Aerospace, and three major commercial pilot 
Habashi’s work on inflight icing problems, the subject of the associations, that meet every three months. According to 


other NSERC strategic grant, builds on the theoretical work done 
on computing airflow. “Airplanes can accumulate ice on the wings 
or in their engines, especially during take-off and landing, or 
during holding patterns,” explains Habashi, reinforcing one of 
the anxieties of every white-knuckled passenger. To help allay 
these fears, his team is building a sophisticated 3-D simulation 
of ice build-up that will tell where ice hits the wing, how much 
it will build up, what effect it will have on the airplane’s per- 
formance and how to eliminate it. “Ultimately,” says Habashi, 
“we will use the code to build a database for inflight simulators 
to train pilots.” 


—— 













ice on the wings or in their 
engines, especially during 
take-off and landing, or 
during holding patterns,”’ 
explains Habashi, reinforcing 
one of the anxieties of every 
white-knuckled passenger. 
























KOR ; KES Wagdi Habashi, director of the Computational Fluid Dynamics 
| C Se we = laboratory, reports the lab has enjoyed lucrative spinoffs. “CAE 


came to us because of airplane icing problems, but now we’re 
also simulating airflow on shipboard helicopter landing pads.” 


Habashi, the initiative has created a new university-industry 
synergy and also has got the companies and pilots talking 
















[/ var together about a topic that had not often been the subject of 
<A YY <A group discussion 

| ‘ 
> AWA Nays Habashi is excited by the CFD lab’s successful industry 
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liaisons. But such relationships have one drawback. “I have a 


iiahiaconipater “mien iniasine “enaineera-can-alnuliiecariow difficult time keeping researchers,” he complains. “Our busi- 


over moving objects such as cars or airplane wings, as depicted a parse salt taking pie ee ds cone pyone ‘i ouare Wass 
Be will get an industry job where they will be fully using their 


PhD knowledge.” Yet Habashi doesn’t seem too frustrated as he 
considers the point. “We’ve really achieved something in that 


The research has another benefit. Understanding the relation respect,” he says. “I’m quite proud.” 
of airflow to icing will enable manufacturers to design aircraft We can all be proud of Habashi and his Concordia engineering 
that are more resistant to ice build-up in the first place. “With confréres. 
simulation, we can assess how a plane will respond to ice at 
the early stages of its design. We may be able to propose modi- Patrick McDonagh is a Montreal freelance writer. He is pursuing 
fications to the shape of the plane that will have little negative his PhD in humanities and teaches technical writing for engineers, 
aerodynamic impact but which will make it safer from icing.” both at Concordia. ® 
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Simeone, 
Executive 
Director of 
Montreal’s 
Italian 
Chamber of 
Commerce, 
is the 


“live wire”’ 





connecting 
Montreal 
and Italian 
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work when the Italian Chamber of Commerce phoned in the spring of 1986 seeking an executive 
director. She was in the midst of final exams at Concordia and was contemplating graduate 
studies at Harvard. Besides, she already had a part-time job as host of CFCF 12’s weekly Italian TV pro- 
gram, Teledomenica. 
The Chamber’s board of directors sought Simeone, according to then vice-president Tony Renda, L BCom 
71, because “she may only have been 25, but she had all the qualifications,” including credibility and 
visibility in the Italian-Quebec community earned through her television work. 
The fledgling Chamber wasn't offering much. It had a lagging membership, a one-room office and a $20,000 
annual budget. Yet Simeone was attracted by the idea of developing an organization that promoted trade and 
investment between the country of her birth, Canada, and that of her heritage, Italy. “I listened to what they (3 
had to say and thought, ‘Montreal is my home. I have something to contribute here.’ ” 
concordia university magazine september 1997 


IT was not the job she was looking for. In truth, Marianna Simeone, BA 86, wasn’t even considering 








And contribute she has. After 11 years with Simeone at the 
helm, the organization now boasts 600 member companies 
and a $1 million yearly budget. As executive director, Simeone 
works closely with the Chamber’s board and acts as a type of 
matchmaker, bringing together businesses from Montreal and 
Italy. The not-for-profit Montreal Chamber is one of 12 Italian 
Chambers of Commerce in North America and 59 throughout 
the world. It offers market studies, information on trade fairs 
and a 20,000-name directory of Italian companies interested 
in doing business in Canada. Simeone has initiated 
a joint venture service with the Milan 
Chamber of Commerce, an 
information- 

sharing 

system on the 
Internet and a 
1-800 phone line 
for Canadian 
businesses look- 
ing to exhibit 
goods at Fiera 
Milano, Europe’s 
second most 
~ important trade fair. 
“Companies are so 
happy to find that 

din oe eon we speak English!” she 

seiner says with her infectious 


“map IN “onal “tS tay 
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andes Pal Montreal Chamber 
ed ae president Emanuel Triassi, 


S BA 71, MEng 79, ascribes 
much of the Chamber’s 
! success to Simeone, whom 
| he calls “the filo conduttore 
— the live wire — of this 
place. She makes things 
happen.” Simeone modestly 
explains, “I have a good memory 
and I can bring people together.” 

She’s also fearless, especially when 

speaking before large audiences in 
any of her three languages. 

Some of that public speaking skill 
can be attributed to Simeone’s tele- 
vision experience. For five years after 
starting with the Chamber Simeone 
continued hosting Teledomenica, 
which she says “was on in every 
Italian household on Sunday after 
the mass and while the pasta was 
cooking.” 

Simeone’s Concordia training was not in communications 
or commerce but in Italian Studies. At Concordia, Simeone 
became involved in every aspect of student life. “I didn’t miss any 
activities,” she says. “I ‘lived’ on campus. Coming to Concordia, 
as a returning student, the world opened up for me. Every day 
was exciting.” Simeone credits Concordia with teaching her 
“how to learn” and with deepening her knowledge of things 

| 4 Italian through, for instance, her work with the Italian Student 
Association’s theatre group. 


Simeone, a former 
Concordia poster- 
woman, has been a 
member of the Santa 
Cabrini Foundation 
board since 1993 and is 
a new board member of 
the Concordia University 
Alumni Association. 
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Simeone continued hosting 
Teledomenica, which she 
says “‘was on in every Italian 
household on Sunday after 
the mass and while the 
pasta was cooking.”’ 





Simeone had not always felt close to her roots. Sipping a 
cappuccino in the Chamber’s Sherbrooke Street offices, where 
it’s been since 1987, she recalls, “Growing up, I felt that my 
language and my culture were a liability.” She perceived herself 
as neither French, English nor Italian, and was embarrassed by 
her own Neapolitan dialect. But that changed after the death 
of Simeone’s father. She was 20 and had been doing clerical 
work since graduating from CEGEP. “My whole world crumbled,” 
Simeone says. “I lost my orientation, so I cut with everything and 
went back to San Lupo,’ the Italian village of her father’s birth. 

While in Italy, Simeone enrolled at the Institute for Foreign 
Studies in Naples to perfect her Italian, then decided to pursue 
Italian Studies at Concordia. Why Concordia? Partly because it 
was home, in Montreal; she had learned to fully appreciate 
Canada while away. “The most important difference I found 
was that we are free to be ourselves here,” Simeone says of her 
home country, unlike the systemic barriers for women and 
outsiders she discovered in Italy. 

Concordia was also Simeone’s choice because that’s where 
many of her Italian-Montrealer friends had gone. But finding 
the Loyola campus was another question. “Once west of St. 
Lawrence Boulevard, I was lost,” laughs Simeone. For her first 
class, she recalls, “I arrived 30 minutes late and the prof was 
asking everyone where they had studied the previous year. I 
explained that I had been working, then living in Italy. I told 
them they were lucky to be in school. Someone in the back 
piped up, ‘Tell us how tough it is in the real world, lady ” 

That someone was Domenic Pappadia, BCom 90, who 
wound up marrying the “lady. “That’s how we started arguing,” 
jokes Simeone. She credits her husband, who operates his own 
real estate brokerage firm, for his unconditional support of 
her work even when the long hours and occasional travel take 
Simeone away from Pappadia and their children, Alessandro, 
4, and Massimiliano, 2. 

Even with her boundless energy, Simeone’s greatest asset 
remains her personal appeal. Joyce Pillarella, a Chamber mem- 
ber, says, “As an Italian woman, she’s a role model. Marianna is 
dynamic, strong, yet feminine. She can be as Montreal as she is 
Milan, as North American as she is Neapolitan.” Pillarella 
adds, “Somehow, even with juggling the Chamber and her role 
as a mother, Marianna still manages to stay warm. It’s nice 
seeing a woman like that.” 


Bronwyn Chester, GrDip (journalism) 88, is a Montreal 
freelance writer. ® 
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arianna Simeone is but one of many Montrealers of Italian 
descent to have graduated from Concordia University, Loyola 
College or Sir George Williams University. The exact number of 
students of Italian origin who have attended Concordia or its 
predecessors is anyone’s guess — the University has never kept 
count of its students according to ethnicity — but it seems clear 
that until very recently Concordia was the Montreal Italian 
community’s school of choice. And their presence has added a 
colour and diversity to student life. 

The tradition of Italian Montrealers attending the three 
institutions may have begun as early as 1924 when FR. Villela 
graduated from Loyola College — although it’s not certain 
that the man was indeed Italian. Concordia’s Director of Archives 
Nancy Marrelli, BA 84, points out that in Loyola’s early years 
there were a number of Mexican students and it is possible 
Villela was one of them. Alphonse Verdicchio was one of the 
earliest Loyola students of known Italian descent, graduating 
with a BA in 1937 before going on to study medicine. 


Donat Taddeo, in front of the old Loyola High School (now the 

Psychology Building), says that in his day the French Catholics went 
to the Université de Montréal, the English Protestants went to McGill 
and the “others” went to Loyola or Sir George, and, later, Concordia. 


The earliest Sir George graduates of known Italian origin 
include Dominic Vincelli, S GrDip (associate in commerce) 37, 
John Archer, S BA 41, S BCom 43, and his sister Carolyn Archer, 
S BA 45. Dorothy Clarke, BA 64, widow of former Sir George 
principal Douglas Burns Clarke, BA 37, recalls that the Archers’ 
original surname was “Balestrari,’ but like many Italian-Canadians 
of the war period they translated their name — balestrari means 
archer — to avoid persecution. 
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Connection 


Robert Polomeno, L BA 62, today an 
ophthalmologist at the Montreal Children’s 
Hospital, says that as a tailor’s son he 
sometimes felt out of place among 
Loyola’s largely middle-class, Irish- 
Catholic young men and very few women 
— Loyola’s first two female students graduated in the 
same year as Polomeno. But he adds, “I owe my career to the 
Jesuit educators; they were great.” 

Donat Taddeo, L BA 67, Executive Vice-Chair of Concordia’s 
Capital Campaign and until recently Concordia’s Dean of 
Engineering and Computer Science, attended Loyola College 
along with two of his three brothers: Dominic, L BCom 59, now 
president and CEO of the Port of Montreal, and Frank, L BCom 
71, now in sales for a major retail chain. (The remaining brother, 
Ron, attended Loyola High School.) They were part of the flood 
of Italian students which began in the 1950s and tapered off in 
the 1980s. Don Taddeo, who served as Quebec’s Delegate-General 
in Italy from 1988 to 1992, explains that the grandparents of 
graduates like him and Polomeno arrived in the first wave of 
immigration to Montreal, which lasted from 1880 to 1920. Because 
the original immigrants often worked as poorly paid skilled labour- 
ers or craftsmen, it usually took another generation before there 
were the means to send the children to university. However, 
those Italian Montrealers who came with the second wave of 
immigration, 1948 to 1968, fared better in the booming econ- 
omy of post-war Canada, and some could afford to send their 
children to university. Hence the convergence of students from 
both periods of immigration. 

Taddeo believes that today students of Italian origin, like all 
students, select their university “for the best program,’ and 
are just as likely to be at McGill or the city’s French-language 
universities as at Concordia. Still, Concordia’s Italian Student 
Association affirms that Italians continue to be one of the 
University’s largest ethnic groups, and there remains a strong 
connection between Concordia and the Montreal Italian 
community, just as there was 15 years ago when Marianna 
Simeone followed her friends here. 

Among Concordia’s more prominent alumni of Italian origin 
are Francesco Bellini, L BSc 72, president of BioChem Pharma; 
Dominic D’Alessandro, L BSc 67, president of Manufacturers 
Life Insurance Company in Toronto; playwright Vittorio Rossi, 
BFA 85; novelist Nino Ricci, MA 87; Alain Benedetti, L BCom 
70, managing partner of Caron Belanger Ernst & Young; Mackie 
Vadacchino-deMassy, BCom 82, MBA 84, president of Murray 
Axmith Inc.; and, of course, Marianna Simeone. 

Anyone with information, photographs, newspaper clippings or 
stories to tell of early Sir George Williams or Loyola graduates of 
Italian ancestry, please call Nancy Marrelli, Concordia’s Director 
of Archives, (514) 848-7776. 

— Bronwyn Chester ® 
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Concordia part-time lecturer Susan Palmer, one of the few experts in the field of new religious movements, in her Plateau Mont-Royal 
residence. Her next book, Children in New Religions, which she co-edited, will be published in 1998. 
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Susan Palmer’s courses and expertise on cults and new religions are in great demand. 


by Bronwyn Chester 


BLAME IT ON MEDITATION. 


For had she been better at it, Susan Palmer, MA 77, PhD 92, 
might not have gone on to become one of the world’s handful of 
scholars of cults and new religions. When she was a 22-year- 
old living in California in the fading hippie days, studying the 
harpsichord and dabbling in meditation in quest of her “spiri- 
tual path,” Palmer discovered that she was more intrigued by 
the rituals and behaviour of her fellow meditators than by 
meditation itself. She decided to return to Montreal, where she 
had received a BA from McGill, to do a master’s in religion at 
Concordia. Palmer later completed her PhD here as well. 

The result of her curiosity and skills of observation is that 
today Palmer is in continual demand in the classroom, at con- 
ferences, in the courtroom (as an expert witness) and in the 
media. The Dawson College teacher has taught several popular 
courses in Concordia’s religion department since 1990. This fall, 
her course at Concordia, Cults and Controversy, filled up 
immediately, as usual. 

With the collective suicides of Quebec members of the 
Order of the Solar Temple and members of Heaven’s Gate in 
California this past year, Palmer found herself interviewed by 
reporters from as far away as Australia and Holland, offering 
her perspective on the tragic and spectacular events. 

These are opportunities that Palmer relishes, for she is con- 
cerned with what she perceives as the rampant demonization 
of new religious movements, known as NRMs. The very use of 
the term “cult,” she says, “is derogatory. It’s a term of abuse 
and there are all sorts of stereotypes associated with it.” Mass 
suicides, secrecy, sexual and financial exploitation of members 
— Palmer doesn’t deny the existence of some of these elements 
in some NRMs, but she emphasizes that they are exceptional 
and that false or exaggerated accusations are frequently made 
“because the media doesn’t put in the time to do the research, 
to understand a group's beliefs and practices.” Also, she says, 
the anti-cult groups have a vested interest in demonstrating 
the threat of cults because that’s “how they get their funding.” 

Palmer, who describes herself as a somewhat traditional 
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Christian, believes that most NRMs are harmless and can 
extend “an intense religious experience” to North Americans. 
“What the new religions provide is a narrative, a living theatre,” 
she says. “There’s drama, suspense and you don’t know how 
it’s going to end. Suddenly, you’re the ones to usher in the new 
world. They offer a sense of adventure.” Furthermore, Palmer 
asserts, most NRMs have very high dropout rates and are 
therefore not absolute and unending. 

After 25 years of studying more than 30 NRMs, Palmer hasn't 
lost her sense of adventure when it comes to her work. She’s 
attended sessions with the likes of the American “Jay Zee,” the 
diminutive West Coast blond woman through whom Ramtha, 
a seven-foot-tall Lemurian warrior, “channels” his news of the 
impending apocalypse and how to prepare for it. Celebrities 
like Shirley MacLaine and Linda Evans have sought advice 
from Ramtha. 

Palmer has also been called as an expert witness in legal 
cases involving the treatment of children in NRMs. Later this 
year, she will travel to France for the case of parents charged 
with the death of their baby. The couple are members of 
Tabitha’s Place, one commune of the 1,500-member Northeast 
Kingdom Community Church that has its origins in Island 
Pond, Vermont, where it began during the early 1970s. The 
French government alleges that the baby died because the parents 
failed to seek medical help for the hole in its heart. Palmer’s 
role for the defence will be to present the religious group’s 
particular concept of childhood, decision-making and health 
and the body. 

The latter is a subject Palmer became familiar with while 
conducting research on AIDS and religion for her third book, 
AIDS as an Apocalyptic Metaphor, published this year. Written 
in easily accessible language, the book examines how the 
advent of the deadly virus has been treated by dozens of new 
religions. Palmer writes that one group, the Family, faced the 
danger of AIDS by insisting that its “Flirty Fishers” — women 
who use their sexual prowess to convert souls for Jesus — had 
to start carrying condoms. In another example Palmer reports 
that Ramtha, through Jay Zee, “compares AIDS to the bubonic 
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plague, associating both diseases with low consciousness and 
religious persecution,’ but also sees the implications of the 
disease as “an opportunity to cultivate the gnosis [knowledge 
of spiritual matters] in the self.” 

If Palmer is interested in making new religions accessible to 
the general public, she is also interested in the reverse. She 
invited one of the elders of the Northeast Kingdom to speak at 
a seminar she co-organized in 1990 on religion and AIDS. 
Palmer also regularly invites members of local NRMs to her 
classes at Dawson College. For the past few years members of 
the International Society for Krishna Consciousness — better 
known as Hare Krishnas — have made their seasonal descent 
down the corridors of Dawson to speak with Palmer’s students. 
“They'd chant and make the class sing with them,” recalls 
Johanne Rabbat, BA 95, a former student of Palmer’s. 





Members of the Family in front of the White House in 1996. 
During this “Sackcloth Vigil,” as they call it, members stand 
still for hours to warn Americans of their country’s imminent 
destruction. 


It was only when Rabbat finally got into Palmer’s very 
popular classes in her last year at Dawson that she considered 
studying religion. She went on to do so at Concordia and is 
now pursing a master’s at the University. Rabbat credits 
Palmer with bringing great enthusiasm to the subject and 
encouraging students to do fieldwork, which might include 
attending a meeting of the extraterrestrially created Raelians, 
attending a service at the First Spiritualist Church, interview- 
ing an NRM member or former member, or visiting the Hare 
Krishna Temple. “She didn’t treat new religions like a ‘bobo’ 
subject. She was up-to-date on the latest theories,” says 
Rabbat. 

Palmer gained her own taste for fieldwork while doing her 
graduate studies with Concordia religion professor Fred Bird. 
Calling his colleague a “good ethnographer,” Bird says Palmer 
“was good at getting into groups, getting accepted and seeing 
what was going on inside the group.” 

According to Michael Oppenheim, chair of Concordia’s 
Department of Religion, Palmer’s courses fit right in with the 
department's mission of comparing religious traditions with 
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new religious developments. “Some of the new religious move- 
ments are controversial,” he says, “but the study of them is not 
controversial. There’s much important data to be found.” 

Part of Palmer’s ability to gain the trust of NRM members 
in order to get close enough to properly study them may be 
explained by her own Mormon descent. Her ancestors escaped 
anti-polygamist persecution in the United States in the 1890s 
by moving to Alberta, where Palmer was born. “Stories about 
dreams, miraculous healings, testimonials of the lord having 
stepped in, speaking to the dead — this was all a normal part 
of my childhood,” says Palmer over a coffee in a Montreal café. 
In her early 20s, she wrote science fiction but found it easier to 
get her essays on cults published. Ultimately, she found more 
satisfaction in reportage than creative writing because 
“researching cults was like living in a science fiction novel.” 

In the meantime, Palmer contends there is too much work 


to do studying and documenting the new religions, as there 
are only about 50 NRM scholars in the world. “The study of 
new religions is very important,” she says, “as there will be 
more and more religious pluralism.” She worries about 
increasing anti-NRM persecution in Europe, where group 
members are being scapegoated as European and Russian 
cultures face crises of identity and poverty. “Scapegoating 
happens when there is a conflict between the established 
values of a society and those expressed in reality,” she says. 

Closer to home, Palmer, herself the mother of a teenage 
daughter and son, believes that if young people are to know 
how to conduct their “spiritual experimentation” then their 
religious education should not be restricted to anti-cult 
organizations. “In high schools, I think there should be more 
people like me to talk about the new religions, what's dangerous, 
what’s involved, what's to be gained.” 

The inner workings of a new religion may be glimpsed this 
fall on TV-Ontario when The Endtime, a film researched and 
co-written by Palmer on the long-lasting and original NRM 
the Family, will be screened. 

Flirty fishing, anyone? 


Bronwyn Chester, GrDip (journalism) 88, is a Montreal 
freelance writer. ® 
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On a muggy July day, Concordia’s three newest deans, (from 
left to right) Claude Bédard of the School of Graduate Studies 
and Research, Martin Singer of Arts and Science and Nabil 
Esmail of Engineering and Computer Science, met for a brief 
photo session on Bishop Street. The three will play a pivotal 
role in shaping the Concordia of the future. The new deans 
jom incumbents Christopher Jackson of Fine Arts, Mohsen 
Anvari of Commerce and Administration and Donald Boisvert, 
Dean of Students. 


Claude Bédard, 
Dean of the School of Graduate Studies and Research 


On June 1 Claude Bédard graduated to the position of Dean 
of the School of Graduate Studies and Research. The former 
Associate Dean, Student Affairs and Curriculum, succeeds 
Martin Kusy, S BCom 69, who had been dean since 1991. Just 
last year the School's portfolio was expanded to include research. 

Bédard, who was born in the agricultural community of St. 
Flavien, Quebec, admits that he “didn’t even know Concordia 
existed” until shortly before he applied to teach at the Centre 
for Building Studies (CBS) in 1983. He possesses a BScA in 
civil engineering from Université Laval and an MSc and PhD 
in concrete structures and technology from the Imperial 
College in London, England. Since arriving here, Bédard has 
fully committed himself to elevating CBS and Concordia’s rep- 
utation, as well as to fundamental research and the well-being 
of students. He served for many years as director of the co-op 
program in Building Engineering and was Concordia’s official 
representative of the Ordre des ingénieurs from 1991 to 1997. 
One element of his research involves computer-assisted build- 
ing design (for which he developed a computer program) 
while others touch on composite materials. 

Bédard strongly believes his relatively small school — there 
are 3,500 graduate students — is vital to Concordia’s future, 
and he’s enthusiastic about forging a productive collaboration 
of graduate studies and research for the students, faculty and 
University’s benefit. Bédard says, “Graduate studies and 
research are what characterizes a university, and graduate stu- 
dents are prime actors in the research activities of their super- 
visors. This is where knowledge is created.” 


Martin Singer, 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science 


After 25 years as a faculty member at Sir George Williams, then 
Concordia, on June 1 Martin Singer became the new dean of 
Arts and Science, succeeding Gail Valaskakis, who had held the 
post since 1992, 
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Singer is a professor of East Asian history and was chair of 
the Department of History from 1994 to 1997. Together with 
the 28 department chairs of the University’s largest faculty — 
Arts and Science accounts for more than 50 percent of 
Concordia’s student population — Singer is compiling an 
academic planning proposal to be presented to Concordia’s 
Senate in October. “We need to identify our priorities,” Singer 
says. “Although we’ve lost 105 of our most senior faculty 
members {through early retirement], we should look at this 
as a chance to rebuild.” 

Singer, a native of New York City, has a BA from Hunter College 
of the City University of New York, and an MA in East Asian 
studies and a PhD in history from the University of Michigan. 
He came to Montreal in 1972 “for a short stay,” and has been 
here ever since. Singer still loves teaching and will continue to 
offer his History of China course this fall and winter. 

Singer was Provost of Arts and Science from 1980 to 1985 and 
is a member of both the Faculty Council and University Senate. 
He was the founding director of Concordia’s Council for Inter- 
national Co-operation from 1986 to 1989. Singer has also written 
three books on Sino-Canadian academic relations. Now the 
historian switches his focus from the past to Concordia’s future. 





to by Spyros Bourboulis 


Nabil Esmail, 
Dean of the Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science 


“Cosmopolitan” would be an apt description of the Faculty 

of Engineering and Computer Science’s new head man, Nabil 
Esmail. The Egyptian-born Esmail was schooled at Moscow 
State University in the former Soviet Union, earning BSc and 
MSc degrees in mechanical engineering and aeromechanics 
and a PhD in applied mathematics. After a teaching stint at 
Ain-Shams University in Cairo, in 1973 Esmail landed a position 
as a research associate in the engineering faculty at the University 
of Toronto. In 1977 he headed further west to become a professor 
in the Department of Chemical Engineering at the University of 
Saskatchewan in Saskatoon, where he remained for 20 years, 
12 as department chair. Esmail was first enticed by Montreal 
when he spent six months here in 1995 as a visiting professor 
at Ecole Polytechnique, so he didn’t hesitate when the oppor- 
tunity arose to become dean at Concordia. On July 1 Esmail 
succeeded Donat Taddeo, who had been dean since 1993. 

Like all deans, Esmail must find ways to keep his Faculty 
effective with fewer resources. He says, “We must think in 
terms of renewal, and supporting our areas of excellence,” 
such as the building engineering and the new inter-faculty 
multi-media programs, both unique in Canada. Esmail wants 
to preserve the Faculty’s prominence in the Montreal commu- 
nity while maintaining its strong international ties. He hopes 
to one day bring together the entire Faculty, which is now 
spread out among several buildings on both campuses. Esmail | 
says, “Synergy plays an important role in academia.” © 
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HA \ cL you ever strolled through Concordia’s 


Leonard & Bina Ellen Art Gallery? Perhaps used material in the 
R. Howard Webster library? Or received a named scholarship or 
bursary? Or were you ever taught by a professor whose position 
was secured through an endowment? If so, then you were a 
beneficiary of some of the philanthropy of Concordia’s many 
individual donors. Corporate self-interest and personal gain 
may dominate media headlines, but there exists a large group 
of people guided by the old-fashioned ethic of giving — in 
this case, giving to Concordia, choosing to spend their time 
and money improving the quality of others’ education. 

Last year, Concordia received over $4.5 million in donations, 
over $3 million of which was from large individual gifts. Some 
donors were provoked by a phone call; others acted on behalf 
of loved ones no longer able to help; still others planned their 
giving in advance instead of waiting for a request. Herein are five 
stories of individual donors, each of whom feels a closeness to 


Concordia and has found their own distinctive way of saying 
thanks. 


Katharina and Robert Czerny 

Hours after the shock of learning that 22-year-old Matthew 
Czerny, a Concordia film production student, had fallen to his 
death on the last ascent of the last day of a rock-climbing trip in 
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Ontario in 1995, his parents decided to set up a fund to benefit 
future Concordia film students. 

Matthew’s parents, Robert, L BA 69, and Katharina, L BA 
67, have their own connection with the University: Robert was 
at Loyola College when he met Katharina in a German class. 
She was among the first group of women admitted to Loyola. 

The Czernys, who live in Ottawa, put the notice of Matthew’s 
death in the Ottawa and Montreal newspapers, asking that 
donations be made to Concordia. As a result, the University 
received more than $5,000. The Czernys nearly doubled the 
sum by adding part of Matthew’s savings to symbolize the 
student’s own contribution. 

At $10,000, the Matthew Czerny Memorial Scholarship allows 
for a yearly $500 prize for a documentary film. “Enough,” says 
Robert, “to make a significant difference for a second- or third- 
year student. We wanted it to be an award people would appre- 
ciate, that would be of practical use.” 

Matthew’s philosophy of life — whether in making movies 
or climbing mountains — was to prepare as best he could, then 
act with total commitment and courage. To reflect their son’s 
character, the Czernys stipulated the award go to film students 
who take an emotional or intellectual risk. Aptly, in 1996 the 
first award was won by Matthew’s close friend, Lisa Sfriso, 
whose film addressed losing something vital. 
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Katharina and Robert Czemy outside their Ottawa home. Katharina says of her son Matthew, “He was totally dependent on grabbing the moment.” 


The Czernys are well aware that 
the cost of movie-making can be a 
hardship. Matthew’s first movie cost 
$500 and had neither sound nor 
colour. In his second year, he 
worked in a film lab during school 
to help raise cash and sought grants 
wherever he could. “His movies 
were getting longer,” says Katharina, 
“and he was adding colour and 
sound. The costs skyrocketed.” 

His second first-year film, a quiet, 
intimate portrait of his grandmother 
and her sculpting, was honoured by being the last film 
screened at the annual student show. After nine months off 
“to gain life experience and to climb in the Alps and Pyrenees,” 
Matthew returned to school and made a movie chronicling an 
ice climb he made on a raw February day. The costs were kept 
to about $3,000 only because much of the equipment was 
borrowed. That short film, Belayer Belayed, was selected for 
Montreal’s International Film Festival. His parents visited the 
city during the festival to share in Matthew’s thrill. It was the 
last time they saw him alive. 

“The stark reality was, and continues to be, horrible for us,” 
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says Robert. “His death is something 
that ought not to have occurred, but 
that doesn’t mean everything has to 
be coloured by that. The memorial 
fund is part of our celebration of 
Matthew’s life,” Robert says. “We 
acknowledge that he had a vision and 
objectives. We are still his parents and 
still want to help that which he valued 
to be achieved.” 
“Matthew died a week before the 
start of his final year,’ says Katharina. 
“He can’t graduate any more, but 
his name will be associated with the excellent work of another 
student every year.” 


Jack and Judith Kornblatt 

Right from the start, Jack and Judith Kornblatt felt grateful to 
Concordia. While many universities were refusing to hire married 
couples in 1974, the year they both completed post-doctoral 
work, the newly formed Concordia simultaneously offered 
Jack a tenure-track biology position and Judith a one-year 
contract to teach chemistry. “We had not dreamed that we'd 
find two jobs in the same city, let alone the same university!” 
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Judith says. They’ve been at Concordia ever since; Jack is now 
retired from his post of Adjunct Assistant Professor of Biology, 
and Judith is Professor and Associate Chair of Chemistry and 
Biochemistry. 





Professors Judith and Jack Komblatt, in their lab, made an “impulsive” 
decision to make Concordia the beneficiary of a one-million-dollar 
Insurance policy. 

The couple used to decide at the end of each calendar year 
how much they could afford to donate to the University. In the 
early nineties they met for the first time with a financial advisor, 
who suggested that their annual donation to Concordia could 
be transformed into a larger gift. The advisor hauled out life 
insurance tables. “He showed us the whole range of numbers, 
going higher and higher, and our eyes got bigger and bigger,” 
says Jack. When that number reached one million dollars, in the 
form of a life insurance policy with Concordia as beneficiary and 
at an annual fee they could afford, the Kornblatts were hooked. 
“At that amount, you feel like you're making a difference,” says 
Judith. “It’s a magical number.” 

The Kornblatts have given $10,000 yearly since 1992 to feed 
the policy. It was more than they had envisioned giving, but 
the idea that one day the undergraduate scholarship fund would 
receive a $1 million windfall — it now stands at about $260,000 
per year — appealed to them enormously. The Kornblatts were 
both born in the United States (they became Canadian citizens 
in the late seventies); while Judith’s parents could afford to send 
her to a private college, Jack only attended university in his native 
California because state-funded UCLA had a nominal annual 
tuition of about $50. “Ideally,” says Jack, “our donation would 
give sufficient leeway to those students who want to go to school 
but don’t have the money.” 
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“When I was an undergrad,” says Judith, “there was no 
worry about money. Now students are juggling studies and 
part-time jobs. I believe in Concordia University and I believe 
in the idea of a school that is accessible. Part of being accessible 
is having money to help students.” 

The Kornblatts consider themselves atypically able to commit 
to their annual policy payment. They rent instead of own, have 
no children, no car, and they both earn good salaries. Jack says, 
“We have two jobs because of Concordia. It’s provided us with 
a place where we come into contact with good students on a 
regular basis. It’s a joy. And Concordia gives us laboratories where 
we do the things that please us.” He adds, “From that point of 
view, we're as happy as clams.” 


Richard J. Renaud 

Richard Renaud, L BCom 69, knows how to raise money. This 
skill has led the Loyola High School and College graduate to a 
successful career of buying faltering companies and transforming 
them into winners. As a close friend joked recently: “Some people 
raise chickens, Rick Renaud raises money. And you can buy a 
heck of a lot of chickens with the millions he has put together 
over the years.” 

So when Concordia fundraisers approached Renaud a few 
years back and asked him to bring in some donations to the 
University, he welcomed the challenge. Since 1990, Renaud has 
raised over $1 million for Concordia — and counting. 

Renaud likes the challenge of erasing Concordia’s “ugly 
duckling” image, as he puts it, and promoting the reality that 
the school is tops in the country in several fields, including 





Renaud, an alumnus of both Loyola High School and College, has 


been giving to Loyola Chapel’s Spirit of Christmas Giving Fund 
since 1973. 
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commerce and fine arts. He appreciates the opportunity to 
succeed that the University gives mature students. As Renaud 
remarks, “I’ve been a student here, I’ve taught here and I’ve 
been on the Board of Governors for eight years. It’s fair to say 
I’m emotionally attached to the school.” 

Renaud’s year-round effort begins by fundraising $10,000 for 
the MBA Case Competition held each January. It acts as a sort 
of warm-up to his collecting upwards of $180,000 for Annual 
Giving. Come fall, the Shuffle — the yearly “walkathon” between 
Sir George and Loyola campuses for Concordia faculty, staff, 
students and alumni — is enriched by the $12,000 or so Renaud 
raises in pledges, and his participation culminates with a personal 
cheque for Loyola Chapel’s Spirit of Christmas Fund, which 
provides emergency food vouchers for struggling students 
year-round. 

“It’s clear we have a responsibility to Concordia University 
as stakeholders in the future,” he says. “My giving is not just 
financial, there’s ‘sweat equity’ [work in lieu of money] and 
that’s important. You have to use your ideas and your time.” 
Renaud was raised in a household where community service 
was routinely practiced by his father, who was president of 
both the NDG Kinsmen Club and the Terrebonne Park 
Association. 

Each year Renaud handwrites notes on about 300 of the 1,000 
letters sent to non-alumni during the Annual Giving campaign, 
and cultivates his own list of potential donors. “In a lot of cases, 
you find that all you have to do is ask. People are afraid to ask,” 
he states. He regularly talks up Concordia to friends and business 
acquaintances. “The bigger your network is,” adds Renaud, “the 
more help you get.” 

Due to shrinking government funding, Renaud believes it’s 
time for higher student fees, which could then be offset with 
more money available for less-advantaged students. Therefore 
there’s a pressing need to expand the list of Concordia’s donors. 
He says, “There are only 300 undergraduate scholarships at 
Concordia for students. There should be at least 1,800.” 

As usual, Renaud is putting his money where his mouth is. “My 
wife and I will be contributing to the Capital Campaign,” he says. 
“We're planning to set up an endowment for non-academic 
bursaries, for students who could otherwise not attend. It will 
be based on economic need, not marks. It’s to give students a 
second chance.” 


Stan and Lois Tucker 

Donations don’t require seven figures to make a big difference. 
Stan Tucker wanted to do something special to honour his 

wife of 37 years, Rita, after she died. “I’m a Queen’s graduate,” 

he says, “so I was thinking of making a donation to Queen’s.” 

A letter — part of a blanket mailing from Concordia’s Liberal 

Arts College (LAC) — happened to arrive as he pondered the 
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question. Although the Tuckers had no previous connection 
to Concordia, the letter was so compellingly written that Stan 
immediately phoned the College and made an appointment to 
visit the next day. 

LAC founder Fred Krantz further described the school and 
suggested that a donation to the tiny College would stand out. 
Stan was impressed by the College’s small class size and wide 
scope. A voracious reader, Stan relished the idea of creating a 
library for the College — one bearing his wife’s name. By writing 
a $3,000 cheque, he established the Rita Tucker Library in 1980. 

With only the Tucker money, another $500 and a shopping 
list consisting of the great books of Western civilization, Krantz 
and two other professors rented a van and sped to New York. 
At Barnes & Noble and the Strand they filled oversized carts 
with used books, mainly paperbacks, and completed the list. 
The overburdened van crawled back to Montreal. “We returned 
with the core of a library, more than 3,000 books,” says Krantz. 
“We broke the springs on the van!” 

Into each of the volumes was pasted a nameplate with a 
silhouette of Rita Tucker and a summary of her life, provided 
by Stan. 





Stan and Lois Tucker, in the Rita Tucker Library. Lois says, “When 
we see former students doing well, we know that maybe we had a 
hand in that.” 


The library was expanded when Stan and his second wife, Lois, 
asked their wedding guests to donate to it instead of buying gifts. 
“He'd been married 37 years and I'd been married 24 years,” 
says Lois Tucker. “The /ast thing we needed was another cup 
and saucer.” 
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The Tuckers are present at the library in more than spirit. The 
couple love to visit for the intellectually feisty atmosphere and 
wide range of people. Though their lives are busy, the Tuckers 
attend all the College’s social functions they can. They can 
proudly name students who earned scholarships to prestigious 
universities elsewhere, often recalling them by personal trait — 
“Stan, you remember Sharon? She’s the one who makes short- 
bread.” 

The experience has been so positive for the Tuckers that they 
not only continue to fund library maintenance, they have created 
a scholarship fund, supported a lecture series and are sponsoring 
an annual essay competition. “We really feel that we’ve reached 
out and touched people’s lives,” says Stan. Lois adds, “We've had 
a ball. Giving is not a one-way street. We get a lot of pleasure 
from it.” 
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Humberto Santos, President and CEO at Desjardins-Laurentian 
Financial Corporation, says although he would have been willing, 
he never thought to donate to the University while a student. 
“No one asked!” 


Humberto Santos 

When 16-year-old Humberto Santos, BCom 75, MBA 79, was 
working as a messenger in a bank in Portugal, he never imag- 
ined his résumé would one day include Senior Executive Vice- 
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President at the National Bank of Canada, President and CEO 
at Caisse centrale Desjardins, and his current post as President 
and CEO at Desjardins-Laurentian Financial Corporation. 

“I would not be where I am now,’ he said, if not for 
Concordia’s acceptance of diploma-seeking students who 
can only attend night courses. “I couldn’t afford to go to day 
school.” 

Santos left his family to emigrate to a better life, arriving in 
Montreal at age 18. He was already proficient in French but 
quickly surmised that learning English would be necessary 
even in Quebec, and enrolled at Sir George Williams to com- 
plete his last two years of high school. That was in 1962. He 
remained at Sir George until 1980 because it was the only 
university in the city where he could also earn his Bachelor 
of Commerce and MBA by taking one or two night courses 
each term. 

“I feel that you have to give back to Concordia,” said Santos. 
“Philanthropy is much more than just money. Money is the 
easy part; you can write a cheque in two minutes. The big 
challenge is time, and the giving of time is important to pass 
on experience.” He isn’t alone; several of Montreal’s top financial 
institutions are now led by men who studied at night during 
those years, many of whom express their gratitude by serving 
on Concordia’s Board of Governors. 

Santos has worked with the University Advancement Office 
for about eight years, sits on the Board, twice led the Annual 
Giving campaign, wages an annual 
friendly war with Richard Renaud to 
fundraise for the Shuffle, and is now 
rustling up $100,000 to $500,000 gifts 
for the Capital Campaign. 

He is full of ideas, some yet unrealized. 
He has proposed an “Adopt a Course” 
program where professionals in all fields 
visit classrooms to bring students up to 
speed on current practices. He’d also like 
to see a treasurer and secretary appointed 
for each graduating class to help keep 
track of alumni. “The students of today 
will become the givers of tomorrow,” 
Santos says. 

As Concordia faces continuing budget 
cuts, faculty, students, staff and alumni 
are being sensitized to the University’s 
growing need — and that is all to the 
good, Santos feels. “The wheels start 
turning slowly, then accelerate. Inertia 
makes the first new pushes difficult,” 
he says, “but I see the current difficult 
situation as a very positive thing in the 
long term.” 

There are myriad demands for 
Santos's money and time, and he gives 
to several organizations. “At least once a day, I get requests 
from this charity or that — sometimes for parts of the body 
I didn’t know I had!” For him, one choice is easy. By giving to 
Concordia, Santos both expresses his thanks and earns a tangible 
return. “Better students,” he says, “make for a better work force, 
which makes for a better society.” 


Alison Ramsey, BA 86, is a Montreal freelance writer. @ 
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Campaign tor a New Millennium 
aw AN Honourable Iradition 





Chancellor, 

Concordia University; 
Chairman of the Board, 

The Moison Companies Ltd. 





André Desmarais, BCom 78, 
President and Co-Chief 
Executive Officer, 

Power Corporation 

of Canada; 

Deputy Chairman, 

Power Financial 
Corporation 


nstant credibility, unabashed respect and a whole lot of 
La That’s precisely what Concordia’s Campaign 
for a New Millennium received when Matthew Barrett, 
Charles Bronfman, André Desmarais and Eric Molson 
agreed to serve as honorary patrons. After all, it’s not 
every cause that can pull together the support of so many 
boardroom heavyweights and discerning philanthropists. 

The tradition of enlisting a patron to act as a supporter 
or a social or financial sponsor of an institution or a cause 
is longstanding; use of the word “patron” itself can be 
traced back to the 14th century. However, in an age when 
fundraising has become a business unto itself, having 
friends in high places has become critical. 

Each of the Campaign’s patrons is intimate with the 
rigours and rewards of the volunteer effort. Hospitals, arts 
groups, heritage organizations, children’s causes and the 
educational sector are just a few of the general categories 
that have benefitted from the guidance and diligent sup- 
port of Concordia’s honorary patrons. That they have 
come together in support of our University is telling. 
While each of them has their own personal reasons for 
supporting the Campaign, the common denominator is 
a belief in Concordia University, its traditions, and its 
importance within the Canadian educational sector. 

“We're very proud to have these leaders of Canadian 
society working on Concordia’s behalf,’ says Concordia’s 
rector, Dr. Frederick Lowy. “Their public expression of 
confidence in the University’s mission and future — and 
the private advocacy on its behalf — will be instrumental 
to the Campaign’s success.” 

To date, the patrons’ influence has had a positive 
impact on a number of leadership pledges to the $55 
million Campaign. At the official launch of the 
Campaign later this fall, the magnitude of their efforts 
will be made public. Until then, they will continue to toil 


behind the scenes on behalf of your alma mater. 
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Charlies Bronfman P.C., C.C., 
Hon LL.D 92, 
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Hon LL.D. 94, 
Chairman and 

Chief Executive Officer, 
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| Alumni Travel Program 
1997-98 ‘eis cette ems! ee prog 


For details on itinerary and prices, please call 
Gabrielle Korn at (514) 848-3817. 


© Trinidad and Tobago Turtle 
Watch May 1998 


Join members of the Concordia University 
Alumni Association’s Trinidad and Tobago 
Chapter for seven days of fun and 
educational outings under the sun! Events 

in Trinidad include: a cabaret at the Hilton 
Hotel, the turtle watch in Toco, a trip to 
Pitch Lake, one day at Asa Wight Centre, 

one day at Maracas Beach, and a half day at 
Wild Fowl Trust. Then we'll spend a weekend 
in Tobago, with a trip to Bucoo Reef. Price: 
Approximately $1,200 per person, land only, 
based on double occupancy, includes all entrance 
fees to the locations mentioned above and hotel 


© Swiss Walking Tour, 


Celerina and Engelberg 
June 4-11, 1998 


Switzerland is ideal for walkers! The mountain ranges that 
crisscross the country are a spectacular backdrop for a seemingly 
endless number of trails and footpaths. The walks are designed to 
be both educational and enjoyable; as we walk, you will learn 
about Swiss history, culture and traditions. Spend three nights in 
Celerina, which is within walking distance of St. Moritz, in the 
midst of the Upper Engadine. Then spend three nights in 
Engelberg, a little mountain town with a beautiful Benedictine 
monastery founded in the 12th century. Price: Approximately 
$2,700 per person, land only, based on double occupancy, 
includes six nights in selected hotels with 

private facilities, transfers including 
2nd class Swiss Rail card, 
breakfast buffet daily, six 
dinners and two picnics, 
welcome and farewell 

wine receptions, wine and 
cheese tasting at a local 
cheesemaker’s alp, all 
entrance fees, local guide 

on walking days, tour 
manager/guide, luggage 
handling, taxes and gratuities 
on all included services. 


& Italy: The Classi 
October 15-29, 


ince 













~ & Alumni Ski 

me 6€=6sCsExtravaganza to 
Whistler, B.C. 
February 
18-25, 1998 


Nestled in the spectacular 
Coast Mountains of British 
Columbia, just 90 minutes 
north of Vancouver, lies 
Whistler Resort, a charming 
alpine village and the home of 
Whistler and Blackcomb 
Mountains. Price per 
person: $1,495 (based on 
double occupancy), includes: 
round-trip air from Montreal to Vancouver, round-trip 
ground transportation, 7 nights accommodation at the 
charming Crystal Lodge, 6-day Whistler/Blackcomb 
dual-mountain lift pass, Vancouver airport 
improvement fee, services of a local mountain 
representative, and all taxes. 





® A Taste of Ireland: Culture 


and Golf September 1998 
This comfortably paced 12-day tour provides you 
with a kaleidoscope of the Emerald Isle from 

the south and west coasts. Ireland is a 
country of spectacular natural beauty 
where time is to be savoured and 
enjoyed. For the golfing enthusiast, 
Ireland boasts a rich heritage of 
world-class links for the enjoyment of 
all levels of golfers. Situated in splendid 
settings over craggy cliff heads or dipped 
into sand skirted bays, the golf courses 
selected promise to provide the golfing 
experience of a lifetime. Price: Approximately $3,990 
per person based on double occupancy, includes air 
transportation, round-trip transfers throughout, private 
motorcoach for full duration of trip, 11 nights first class hotels, 
numerous meals to be determined, guided sightseeing, 
admission to all sites, porterage, gratuities, hotel taxes and 
service charges. 


© Stratford Festival Theatre 
Weekend July 1998 


A sold-out event this summer, you won't want to miss 
this weekend package with two night's stay at the lovely 
Victorian Inn on the Park, a welcome dinner, three 
plays (two evenings and one matinee), and guided 
tours of the Festival Theatre’s Backstage and Costume 
Warehouse. Transportation on your own. More precise 
information on the selection of plays will be available 
in early 1998. 
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Giving 


he results are in: 
Concordia’s 1996-97 
Annual Giving 
campaign again 





and Toronto Phonathons 
were outstanding successes. 


set new standards, On February 17, RBC 
collecting $1,432,234 Dominion Securities hosted 
in pledges, bettering its goal the Toronto Phonathon, 
of $1.24 million and up nine which raised $20,243 in 


percent from last year. In 
addition, alumni participa- 
tion reached a new high of 
17.1 percent. Under the 
leadership of chair Alain 
Benedetti, L BCom 70, every 
division of the annual appeal 
surpassed its objectives. 

The Annual Giving 
Phone- Mail program had 
an impressive sophomore 
year. Some 32,000 alumni 
in Quebec, Ontario, the 
Atlantic provinces and 
northeastern United States 
were contacted by student 
callers, who raised $235,000. 
In addition, the Montreal 


pledges; on March 9 and 10 
alumni callers in Montreal 
secured pledges of $101,624 
(plus a cow!) at the offices 
of Nesbitt Burns. In total, 
the phonathons hit records 
of 270 volunteer callers and 
$121,867 in pledges, up 38 
percent from last year. 
Furthermore, the Concor- 
dia Shuffle launched the 
Annual Giving campaign in 
September by luring 450 fac- 
ulty, staff, students, alumni 
and friends for a 6.5 km walk 
between Sir George and Loy- 
ola. It raised an impressive 
$78,000 for undergraduate 





The 1996-97 Annual Giving volunteer leaders celebrated 
their great success at the Olympic Stadium, June 11. From 
left: Marcel Danis, Lewis Moody, Richard Renaud, L BCom 
69, Irvin Dudeck, Rector Frederick Lowy, campaign chair 
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At the Grad Finale, June 13, Rector Frederick Lowy receives 
a check for $65,560 pledged by the graduating class, a new 
record. From left: Sanyu Kiruluta, BCSc 97, president of 
the Engineering and Computer Science Association, Kathy 
Tsolakos, BCom 97, president of the Commerce and Admin- 
istration Students’ Association, and Nader Soliman, MEng 
91, interim president of the Engineering and Computer 
Science Graduate Students’ Association. 


scholarships. Chris Mota, 
BA 77, and her Shuffle team 


anniversary of the program. 
The annual appeal has come 
a long way from its start in 
1988-89, when roughly 
$500,000 was raised. Since 
then, the Annual Giving pro- 
gram has grown three-fold 
and now involves the efforts 
of over 400 volunteers. The 
1997-98 campaign will be 


~~ ~ 
were honoured with a Gold 2 : 
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managing director of the 
Mah Family Group Inc. 
Laura Wells, BA 89, MA 95, 
has been appointed interim 
director of Annual Giving 


Xavier NUEZ 


Alain Benedetti, L BCom 70, Fiorence Yaffe, S BA 61, Peter 
Hickman, S BCom 69, Héléne Cossette, BCom 88, Chris 
Hyde, Benoit Pelland, BAdm 88, Brian Neysmith, S BSc 66, 
and Peter Quarles, BCom 88. 


chaired by Hazel Mah, 
BCom 78, MBA 81. She’s 
a member of Concordia’s 
Board of Governors and 


for the next two annual 
campaigns and hopes to 
lead Concordia fundraising | 
to new record levels. ® aN 
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Business Networking, 


the Ottawa Alumni Way 


The Ottawa chapter's 
successful Annual Business 
Networking Luncheon 
brings together alumni 
from Canadian universities. 


ttracting a sizeable 

group of people to 

events can be a chal- 

_ lenge for any alumni 

_ association, especially 
for a chapter outside 

the city of its alma mater. 

Such was the dilemma for 

Murray Kronick, BCSc 

78, MCSc 83, when he was 








Ottawa-area university 
alumni to meet their peers 
and to hear business and 
political leaders. Last year’s 
Business Networking Lun- 
cheon, the fourth such event, 
attracted 250 people from 
across the region and fea- 
tured Willy Bagnell, presi- 
dent of the Ottawa-Carleton 
Board of Trade. Prior years’ 
guest speakers have included 
Ottawa mayor Jacquelin 
Holzman and Ottawa- 
Carleton regional board 
chair Peter Clark. 
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Event organizer Murray Kronick greets 1996 guest speaker 


Willy Bagnell!, president of the Ottawa-Carleton Board of Trade. 


president of the Ottawa 
Chapter of the Concordia 
University Alumni Associa- 
tion back in 1993. Kronick 
and his executive found a 
solution: combine the efforts 
of the alumni associations of 
several universities to draw 
from a larger population 
base. He recalls, “The idea 
started during a brainstorm- 
ing session while planning 
the chapter’s events, when 
we were thinking “outside 
the box.’ ” The result was the 
birth of the Annual Alumni 
Business Networking Lun- 
cheon, which brings together 
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For the initial year of 
the Business Networking 
Luncheon, “we hoped for 
50 people — and nearly 
100 attended,” says Kronick, 
the director of management 
consulting for an Ottawa 
consulting firm. He adds, 
“My greatest fear was to 
have a bunch of people in a 
room and not be able to get 
them talking to each other.” 
That fear turned out to be 


unfounded, and the event has 
expanded its scope and atten- 


dance each year since. Origi- 
nally there were eight alumni 
associations involved, and 
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At the 4th Annual Business Networking Luncheon in October 
1996, 250 people came to the the Ottawa-Carieton Centre 
to Junch, network and listen. 


today about 20 alumni _ Pan-Alumni Skate at the 
associations and five other - Olympic speedskating oval, 
organizations work with the | organized by the University 
CUAA’s Ottawa chapter to - of Calgary Alumni Associa- 
put together the luncheon. - tion each February. 

Those registering for the - This year, Roy Mlakar, 
event, which costs $20 per _ President and CEO of the 
person, receive a directory _ Ottawa Senators Hockey 

of all the participants’ busi- © Club, will be the guest 

ness cards. Alumniturnout —_ speaker for the 5th Annual 
for many reasons, including . Alumni Business Networking 
the chance to reunite with 3 Luncheon, at the National 
fellow alumni, to meet and | Arts Centre on October 15. 
hear local political figures, to © Ottawa and Hull alumni will 
make new business and social | receive an invitation/registra- 
contacts or simply to enjoy - tion form with their Ottawa 
the buffet lunch and informal © Chapter newsletter in Sep- 
open forum. The only other —_ tember. For more informa- 
large-scale inter-university _ tion, please contact Murray 


alumni event in Canadaisthe — Kronick at (613) 231-4938. 


| The Fine Arts Students Alliance (FASA) 


needs your help with its student/alumni 
i Al S A directory, which will feature phone num- 

bers, e-mail addresses and short blurbs 
advertising a student or alumni’s skills or 





interests. Its purpose is to provide a bank of information about 
current students and alumni of Fine Arts which anyone can 


use to find someone to help on a project, to volunteer or to fill 
a job opening. There will be a four-page advertising section at 
the beginning of the book, with Fine Arts students and alumni 
listed inside. Any donations would be welcome. Please contact 
FASA president Maggie Greyson, (514) 939-6544, or e-mail 
mah_grey@alcor.concordia.ca. 
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Viki Zerdok, BFA (Cinema) 97, and Diane Weiss, 
BCom (MIS) 97, can’t hide their happiness as they 
celebrate their newly acquired degrees along with 
about 100 other new graduates at the Grad Finale, in 
the atrium of the J.W. McConnell Building, June 13. 
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Gerald Alfred, BA 89, Marion Kaye, BFA 80, BFA 89, and 
Harald Wolf, BSc 83, at the alumni reception at the Union 
Club of British Columbia, May 12. 


MONTREAL 





a. 


Ottawa 

The Annual General Meeting 
was held on June 16, with an 
enthusiastic, albeit modest, 
crowd. Special thanks were 
given to outgoing president 
Mary Dellar, BA 85, GrDip 
90, and the chapter wel- 
comed new president Ronda 
Stoller, BA 85, MA 87, 
whose goal is to increase 
membership and have more 
family events. 

The chapter’s annual plan- 
ning retreat, July 27, was 
facilitated by new board 
member Janice Calnan, L BA 
74. The group got to know 
each other better and enjoyed 
the country hospitality of 
Don Dutton, S BSc 60, and 
his wife, Barbara, who live in 
Merrickville. 


Hong Kong 

Our Hong Kong Chapter 
received some honoured 
guests in March. Rector 
Frederick Lowy and his wife, 
Mary Kay Lowy, Christopher 
Hyde, Director, University 
Advancement, and Vice- 
Rector, Institutional Rela- 


tions, and Board of Gover- 
nors member Hazel Mah, 
BCom 78, MBA 81, travelled 
to Asia, where they attended 
the Hong Kong Annual 
General Meeting, March 23, 
and were treated by several 
alumni: William Yip, S BA 67, 
hosted a dinner party at the 
Hong Kong Club for several 
senior alumni and Canadian 
officials; Roger Yuen, BCom 
78, MBA 84, gave a lunch for 
18 at the Hong Kong Bankers 
Club; and Kimmy Chan, 
BEng 75, and Windy Chan, 
BCom 76, invited the visitors 
and several alumni to dinner 
at the Jockey Club. 


Sir George 
Williams 3 
Sir George alumni are eagerly 
preparing for their sixtieth 
anniversary celebrations, 
coinciding with Concordia’s 
Homecoming 97, October 
16-18. Past president Barbara 
Barclay, S BA 74, BEd 76, 
and incoming president 
Stephen Webster, S BSc 69, 
invite you to join the celebra- 
tions, which will include an 
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The Concordia University Alumni Association treated alumni 
leaders to a dinner at the MAAA, June 6, followed by a retreat 
at the Dorval Field & Stream Club, June 7. Ann Vroom (left), 
Director of Alumni Affairs, and the other Montrealers were 
joined by out-of-town guests (from left) Aldo DI Rocco, BCom 
82, Calgary; Lois Jackalin, Vancouver; Geoffrey Lalonde, 

L BA 69, Toronto; Ronda Stoller, BA 85, MA 87, Ottawa; 
Loreen Lalonde; Pamela Atherton-Rowe, S BSc 68, Trinidad 
and Tobago; and Peter Pagano, L BA 67, Edmonton. 


art exhibit, games of hockey, 
volleyball and basketball, and 
the Saturday night dinner- 
dance at the MAAA, $30 per 
person. Barbara promises 
that anyone wearing a white 
sports coat and a pink carna- 
tion will receive a free drink, 
and she offers two freebies to 
anyone who can demonstrate 
the jitterbug. For informa- 
tion, call (514) 848-3818. 
Much memorabilia for the 
anniversary has already been 
received, but more is needed. 
There will be a prize for the 


most original submission. 
Those willing to lend or 
donate Sir George memen- 
toes please forward them to 
Barbara at Concordia, suite 
EN 303, call (514) 848-2449, 
or e-mail barclay@topaz. 
concordia.ca. Barbara is also 
accepting donations for next 
year’s book fair. 

Finally, a 60th anniversary 
commemorative lapel pin 
has been designed and will 
be available for $5 at major 
events, including Homecom- 
ing 97 and the Bowlathon. 
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Eugene Janssens, S BSc 56, Rector Frederick Lowy, Nancy 
McHarg, BA 87, chapter president Cosimo Stea, BCom 85, 
and Alvin Wasserman, S BA 74, enjoy themselves at the 
alumni reception at the Diamond Alumni Centre of Simon 
Fraser University at Harbour Centre, May 13. 





The CUAA? S Trinidad iis 
ter enjoyed a great evening 
of turtle viewing at Grand 
Rivierre, May 23. Departing 
from Port of Spain at 6:00 
p.m., the city dwellers rel- 
ished the tranquillity of an 
evening trip to the beach, 
which included crossing two 
very suspect wooden bridges. 
The moonlight and several 
flashlights provided the illu- 
mination on the dark beach, 
and the two groups of 19 
and 18 witnessed many tur- 
tles crawling from the sea, 
carefully laying and covering 
their eggs and returning 

to the water. The groups 
returned at midnight. Any- 
one interested in joining next 


"Vancouver —_ 


year’s excursion can call 
president James McKenzie, 

L BCom 73, (809) 623-1322, 
vice-president Lynn Murray, 
(809) 622-6232, ext. 3312, 
vice-president Fabien Young, 
S BCom 66, (809) 646-2451, 
or secretary Glenda Jack, BA 
87, (809) 625-3511. 


The chapter enjoyed a visit 
from Concordia Rector Fred- 
erick Lowy and Director of 
Alumni Affairs Ann Vroom 
at a cocktail reception, May 
13. (The two also visited Vic- 
toria, Calgary and Edmonton 
alumni chapters.) About 45 
people attended, including 
20 prospective Concordia 
students and their parents. 


Bowled Over! 


On November 15, bring the whole family 
. for the 5th Annual Sir George Williams 
Bowlathon. Help raise funds for Concordia 


students. Door prizes to be won. Each 
bowler is asked to raise $25, a total of $125 
per team of five. Bowling and shoes are 
free. At Salon de Quilles Paré Lanes, 5250 
Paré, 12:30 p.m. registration, 1:00 p.m. 
bowling. Call (514) 848-3819. 
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Helaine Biatt, S BA 68, Binh Vuvan, BEng 80, Rector Fred- 
erick Lowy, Rinus Huyer, S BA 72, and Lucile Vuvan, BCom 
78, at the alumni reception at the Roya! Glenora Skating 


Club, May 14. 


May 24 was the date of the 
first Concordia vs. McGill 
Golf Tournament at Green 
Acres Golf Course in Rich- 
mond, organized by Simon 
Loo, BCom 89, and Gerri 
Meade, BA 87. Despite Con- 
cordia being outnumbered 


by McGill 17 to 13, Simon’s 
team came home with the 
trophy for best team score! 
Great fun was had by all 

as the golf was followed 

by a barbecue, with prizes 
generously donated by 
local sponsors. @ 
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w For those 
7 of you who are 
wired, you can 
check out these 
nifty Concordia 
homepages: 


& The Engineering and Computer Science Association (ECA) 
has a new alumni section on its homepage, detailing its history 
and other student activities. The ECA is looking for submissions 
from alumni. Please forward your comments by e-mail to 


alumni@eca.concordia.ca. The address: http://eca.concordia.ca/. 


& Career and Placement Services (CAPS) has a homepage for 
use by employers, students and alumni. By January 1998 they 
plan to include job openings on-line. The address: http://cdev. 
concordia.ca/CnD/careerservices/CAPS/capsframe.html. 


4 Concordia Libraries’ homepage allows access to their on-line cat- 
alogue and other services. The address: http://juno.concordia.ca/. 


4 Don't forget to visit the Concordia University Alumni 

| Association’s homepage: http://alumni.concordia.ca/alumweb/ 
alumhome.html; and Concordia’s Thursday Report, the University 
community bi-weekly newspaper, at http://relish.concordia.ca/ 


pr/ctr/ctrhome.html. 
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+ September 8: 15th Annual 


Concordia University 
Alumni Association Golf 
Tournament. Last call! 

Le Blainvillier Golf Club. 
Call (514) 848-3823. 
September 17: Loyola 
Alumni Association Annual 
General Meeting, Loyola 
Faculty Club, 7141 Sher- 
brooke St. W., AD 308, 6:30 
p.m. Call (514) 848-3817 
before September 12. 


+ September 30: Alumni 


Wine Tasting Evening. Infor- 
mal lecture/discussion fol- 
lowed by the tasting of five 
wines. Faculty Club Dining 
Room, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W., H 763, 7:00-9:30 
p.m., $27, limited to 40 par- 
ticipants. Call (514) 848-3817. 


* October 6: Workshop: 


Set and Reach Your Goals. 
Learn to clarify your goals 
and make them a reality. 
Faculty Club Lounge, 

1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W., H 767, 6:30-9:30 p.m., 
$16. Call (514) 848-3817. 
October 16-18: Concordia 
Homecoming 97. Check 
brochure for details, or 

call (514) 848-3815. 


October 29: Workshop: 


Retirement: Life Beyond 
Bingo, with Randy B. 
Swedburg, director of Leisure 
Studies at Concordia and 

a director of Elderhostel 
Canada. Faculty Club Lounge, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W., H 767, 7:00-9:30 p.m., 
$16. Call (514) 848-3817. 
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¢ November 5: Seminar: 
: Effective Presentation Skills. 


Learn how to deal with 


- nervousness, use visual aids, 
- handle questions and dress 
- for your presentation. 


Faculty Club Lounge, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 


: W., H 767, 7:00-9:30 p.m., 


$16. Call (514) 848-3817. 


+ November 11: 

: Workshop: Researching 

: the Employer. Learn how 
- to thoroughly research 

- apotential employer. 
Faculty Club Lounge, 


1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 


' W., H 767, 7:00-9:30 p.m., 

- $16. Call (514) 848-3817. 

> November 19: Workshop: 
Preparing a Career Portfolio. 
' Learn the new social, eco- 

- nomic and technological 

- realities of the job hunting 
scene. Faculty Club Lounge, 


1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 


: W., H 767, 7:00-9:00 p.m., 


$16. Call (514) 848-3817. 


+ December 3: 
_ Workshop: How to Prepare 
_ for an Interview. Faculty 


Club Lounge, 1455 de 


7 Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
| H 767, 7:00-9:30 p.m., $16. 
+ Call (514) 848-3817. 


December 6: Alumni 
Christmas Tree-Cutting. 
For the whole family, at 


_ the Christmas Tree Farm in 
_ the Laurentians. Sponsored 
by ERS Youth Development 


Corporation, who will cut, 


3 wrap and help load your 
- tree. $30 for one tree, $50 
: for two. Call (514) 848-3817. 
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¢ September 23: Annual 
: Open House, 6:00-9:00 p.m., 
: at the Elbow Room, 356 


Elgin St. Call Ronda Stoller, 
(613) 825-0243, or e-mail: 
au947@freenet.carleton.ca. 


| October 15: 5th Annual 
_ Business Networking Lun- 
 cheon, with guest speaker 


Roy Mlakar, President and 
CEO of the Ottawa Senators 


: Hockey Club. The Panorama 
- Room, National Arts Centre, 


$20. Call Murray Kronick, 
(613) 231-4938. 


+ September 27: 
| Web-Internet Seminar, at 


. ACC’s National Training 





Centre, 5354 Dundas St. W., 


suite 600, 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 
 p.m., $50/$45 alumni card 
holders, Call Paul Watt, 


(416) 493-6658, or Steve 
Galaxidas, (416) 538-5050. 


* October 9: The Phantom 
of the Opera Dining & 
| Theatre, includes dinner 


at Mévenpick’s Palavrion 
Restaurant, free shuttle, 


- 6:00 p.m., $89. Call Geoffrey 
Lalonde, (416) 204-1034. 
+ October 21: Annual 


General Meeting, with 

guest speaker Guy Bertrand. 
The Metropolitan Hotel, 
108 Chestnut, 5:30 cocktails, 


; 6:15 buffet, 7:00 p.m. meet- 


ing. Call Florence Yaffe, 
(416) 964-1226. 


+ November 8: Invitational 
- Scrabble Challenge, for the 
: Meloche-Monnex Cup, $200 


prize, alumni from Mon- 


treal, Ottawa and Toronto 


invited. The Metropolitan 
Hotel, 108 Chestnut, 2:00- 
7:30 p.m., $14 for players, 
$7 for spectators. Door 


- prizes. Call Steve Pinnock, 


+ 


(416) 486-1629. 
November 13-16: Viva 
Las Vegas, weekend at the 
Flamingo Hilton in Las 


3 Vegas. $649/$639 for alumni 
- card holders, includes 


round-trip air fare, three- 
nights accommodations 
(based on double occu- 
pancy), tax and service 
charges. Call Monique 


- Lundy, (416) 493-9026. 


, 


November 22: 


_ The Vanier Cup, the CUAA 
- football championship 

- game, at SkyDome. 

Call (416) 341-3902. 





+ 


September 20: The second 


annual Concordia vs. McGill 


Softball Tournament, 2:00- 


| 4:00 p.m. Call Simon Loo, 


. 


(604) 733-2069. 
September 23: 
The opening “Welcome/ 


- Mentor” seminar, “The 


Growth of the Alternative 
Health Movement,” with 
Roxanne Davies, BA 76, 
7:30 to 10:00 p.m., at the 


: Landmark Hotel and Con- 
vention Centre. Davies writes 


8 BF. : , ° ® 
Athietics Hall of Fame Call for Nominations 
We are now accepting nominations for Concordia’s Athletics Hall of Fame, to be submitted by October 21, 1997, for the following: 
@ in the “Athlete” category, students who demonstrated outstanding athletic achievement at Concordia, Sir George or Loyola 
w in the “Builder” category, coaches or administrators who made outstanding contributions to Concordia, Sir George or Loyola varsity athletics 


for health magazines Share 
Vision, Country Health, 
Alive and Common 
Ground. Call Lois Jackalin, 
(604) 984-0350. 


@ in the “Team” category, teams who demonstrated significant contributions to the Concordia, Sir George or Loyola community 


Nominations should be accompanied by as much documentation as possible. Only candidates from 1991-92 or earlier are eligible. 
Nominees will be honoured at the 3rd Annual Hall of Fame Dinner, April 23, at the Brasserie Molson-O’Keefe, 155 Notre Dame E., Montreal. 
Please send to: John Dore, Chair, Hall of Fame Committee, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, Que. H4B 1R6, tel: (514) 848-3854, fax: (514) 848-8637. 
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Some graduates in this listing 
have received more than one 
degree from Concordia, Sir George 
Williams and/or Loyola. These 
people are listed under their 
earliest year of graduation. 


ss er 
4 Fergus Cronin, S BA, was 
a reporter for the Montreal 
Star and Globe & Mail for many 
years before getting into public 
relations and then freelance 
magazine writing. Formerly a 
member of Concordia’s Toronto 
alumni chapter, Fergus and his 
wife now live in Peterborough, 
Ont., with, he writes, “a devilish 
address: 666 Stannor Dr.” 


[kee oa 
Ls" Hugh McQueen, L BSc, 
was awarded a Humboldt 
Foundation Allowance to pursue 
research in materials science at 
the University of Erlangen- 
Nurenberg in Germany. He has 
also just been made a life mem- 
ber of the American Society for 
Metals International. Hugh is a 
Professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering at Concordia. 


aEioet 

i Walter Bidler, S BSc 
(physics), received a Dip. 

Management from McGill in 

1976 and is now retired and lives 

in Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. 


Keith Clark, S BA, S BSc 64, was 
recently appointed Instructional 
Leader in Mathematics and Sci- 
ence for the Halton Board of Edu- 
cation, in Burlington, Ont., and is 
also responsible for Curriculum 
Development at the Halton Board. 
Keith lives in Hamilton, Ont. 


—=z 
6 Eric J. Cosgrove, L BA 
(comm. arts), is the Vice- 
President of Marketing at Pro- 
fessional Development Institute 
Inc. in Hull, Que. He and his 
wife, Geraldine Roy, L BA 69 
(econ. ), live in Ottawa with their 
daughter, Sarah, and their sons, 
Joseph and Christopher. 
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if Patrick Martin, L BSc, 

received a degree in 
mechanical and civil engineering 
from Carleton University. He 
has been appointed President of 
Aéroports de Montréal Interna- 
tional after more than 25 years 
in the field of international busi- 
ness development for various 
engineering construction and 
manufacturing companies. He 
is also a director of the Loyola 
Alumni Association. 


y| Sandra E. (Scott) Bain, 

S BA, received a Dip. Ed. 
from McGill in 1972. She is the 
Deputy Chairperson of the Cedar 
Bridge Academy high school 
in Bermuda, and is a Human 
Resources Manager for BF&M 
Insurance Group. Sandra is 
married with two teen-age sons. 


Edouard Darche, L BA, BCom 
72, is a Chartered Accountant 
and is Vice-President and Part- 
ner at Kerr Financial Corpora- 
tion in Montreal. 


Jane Carolyn Elliott Norman, 

L BA, received a Dip. Ed. 

from McGill in 1971 and an 
MA in applied linguistics from 
Carleton University in 1996. 
She is a training consultant for 
Algonquin College in Ottawa. 
Jane and her husband, Malcolm 
Norman, have two children, 
Elizabeth and Roy. 


Edward C. Wroblewski, L BA, 
received an MEd from St. 
Michael’s College of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto in 1974. He is a 
Management Consultant for the 
Clifford Group in Vancouver. 


cee) 
r| Ken Whittingham, L BA, 
is Communications and 
Research Director for the inter- 
national agency Development 
and Peace in Montreal. He has 
been appointed to the 19-mem- 
ber Board of Directors of Bat- 
shaw Youth and Family Centres, 
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The paintings and portraits by Sura) Sadan, MA 90, haves mF 
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been exhibited in countless gaileries and art shows through- 
out his more than 30-year career. Most recently the Indian- 
born Sadan, who lives in Montreal, had solo exhibits in 
1997 at the Gandhi Memorial Centre in Washington, D.C.; 
La galerie Liliane Francois in Paris, France; and the Cork 
Gallery of Avery Fisher Hal! in Lincoln Center, New York. 
Shown above: Time to Go to the Concert, from the Cork 


Gallery exhibit. 


the organization responsible for 
English-language child and fam- 
ily welfare services on the Island 
of Montreal. Ken was previously 
Public Relations Director at 
Concordia. 


25th Reunion 


Gail Hekkema, L BA, 

has been appointed Chair 
of the Board of Directors of 

the Canadian Professional Sales 
Organization, based in Toronto, 
and is the first woman and the 
first Quebecer to hold the post. 
Gail is Director of Sales & Mar- 
keting for Denco in Montreal. 


Sandra Schachner, S BFA, 

S GrDip 72, S MA 73, is married 
to Richard Malkin, a pediatri- 
cian. They have two children, 
Elena and Alex, and live in 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


SS 

| Hans-Peter Huttelmaier, 
S MEng, PhD 79, has been 

promoted to Professor, architec- 

tural engineering and building 
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science, at the Milwaukee School 
of Engineering in Wisconsin, 
where he’s been since 1995. He 
had previously been Associate 
Professor of engineering at the 
Colorado School of Mines and 
Lakehead University. 


Suheyl Muskara, $ BCom 
(mgmt.), is President of Premiere 
Travel Network in Pembroke 
Pines, Fla. He is also President 
of Internet Corporate Services, 
a website design and hosting 
company. Suheyl has two sons 
and writes, “On my last trip to 
Montreal in July 1996, it gave 
me great pleasure to introduce 
my older son to my former 
‘concrete campus.’ ” 


Peter Regimbald, L BA, is Assis- 
tant Registrar at Concordia’s 
Office of the Registrar. He was 
presented with the Gino Fracas 
Award as CIAU Volunteer 
Coach of the Year in Toronto in 
December. This was his twenty- 
sixth year of coaching football, 
and his eighteenth with Loyola/ 
Concordia. His son, Scott 


Regimbald, is a receiver with 
the Cougars of the University 
of Houston, where he received 
a four-year football scholarship. 


7 Ajit K. Rakhit, S PhD, is 

a Consulting Design Engi- 
neer with Solar Turbines Inc. in 
California and has been named 
a Fellow of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. He is 
also a member of the American 
Gear Manufacturers Association. 
Ajit lives in Laguna Niguel, Calif. 


| John Dore, BSc, is Head 
Coach of Concordia’s 

men’s basketball team and was 
the first Canadian to speak at 
Nike’s annual Coaches Sympo- 
sium in Toronto in April. He 
also coached the Canadian men’s 
basketball team at the Maccabiah 
Games in Natania, Israel, in July. 


7 Martin Ginsherman, 

BA, has founded Martin 
Ginsherman & Associates, which 
focuses on alternative dispute res- 
olution, management consulting 
and facilitation. He asks members 
of the Urban Studies Students 
Association who are in Toronto 
to send him e-mail at mgdl@ 
interlog.com. Martin is married 
to Debbie Lean-Ginsherman, 
MA 82, PhD 87, who has a pri- 
vate child psychology practice. 


Richard Moses, B Eng, M Eng 
79, is the Marketing Manager 

at Hitachi (Canadian) in Kanata, 
Ont. Richard is married with 
three children and lives in 
Nepean. 


20th Reunion 


SO rs eetbe ee ai ee es inl a a ee sea 


Emmanuel Faitakis, BSc 
(biology), received an MD 
in 1983 and completed a special- 
ization in Child Psychiatry in 
1991 from Aristotelian Univer- 
sity of Thessaloniki, Greece. He 
is practicing child psychiatry at 
the Mental Health Community 
Centre of the 2nd University 
Psychiatric Clinic in Thessa- 
loniki. Emmanuel is married 
with a daughter, and writes, 
“I was delighted when I found 








Concordia’s website. I miss 
Montreal, Loyola Campus and 
my friends.” 

7 Rev. Joseph Cassidy, 

BA (theology), received 
an MA from the University of 
Detroit in 1980; an STB and 
MDiv from Regis College, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, in 1986; an 
LTh from St. Paul University in 
1989; a PhD from the University 
of Ottawa in 1995; and a DTh 
from St. Paul University in 1995. 
Joseph recently became Principal 
of St. Chad’s College, University 
of Durham, in England. He is 
married to Gillian Skinner and 
they have two children, Emme- 
line and Marianne. 


== 


8 Emilio B. Imbriglio, 
BCom, GrDip (acct.) 82, 
received his CA in 1982, an 
MBA from McGill in 1985 and 
his Certified Fraud Examiner 
designation in 1992. He is now 
a partner with the Montreal 
accounting firm Richter, Usher 
& Vineberg, Emilio has been 
teaching in the CA and MBA 
programs at Concordia and 
McGill since 1983. He and his 
wife, Rosina Mucci, have two 
children and live in Laval. 


15th Reunion 


Gian Algarotti, BFA, 
studied sculpting in 
Switzerland before moving to 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, in 1992. He 
is a sculptor and co-founder of 
Centro des Artes Sao Paulo. 
He is organizing the visual arts 
exhibition for the Canadian 
Festival in Belo Horizonte, 
Brazil, September 3-14, which 
will include shows by Les Grands 
Ballets Canadiens, Neil Young 
and Cirque du Soleil. Gian is 
married with two girls. 


Shahla Stee, BFA, is living in 
Jalan Kuala, Singapore, with her 
husband and their two children. 


Mackie Vadacchino-deMassy, 
BCom, MBA 84, has recently 
been appointed President and 
Chief Executive Officer (Manag- 
ing Partner) of Murray Axmith 
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NOTICE 





Alumni Recognition 
Awards Program 
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Deadline: November 3, 1997 





All graduates and members of the University community 
are invited to nominate candidates for the Alumni Recogni- 
tion Awards, sponsored by the Concordia University 

Alumni Association. 















The Alumni Recognition Awards Program, now in its 
eighth year, was conceived to honour the valuable contribu- 
tions of alumni, students, friends and teaching staff of Con- 
cordia and its founding institutions. Award recipients will 

be honoured at a special banquet January 22, 1998. 


The awards are: 


Award of Merit 


The most prestigious award, is awarded to an alumnus/a 
who has made a lifetime contribution of exceptional 

leadership and service to the Association, University and 
community. 











Distinguished Service Award 
Awarded to an alumnus/a who has demonstrated a 

long-term commitment of outstanding service to the Asso- 
ciation and University. 









Honorary Life Membership 
Awarded to a non-graduate who has demonstrated a 

long-term commitment of outstanding service to the Asso- 
ciation and University. 








Outstanding Student Award 
Awarded to a student who has demonstrated leadership 
qualities while contributing to student life. 











Alumni Award for Excellence in Teaching 
Awarded to a member of Concordia’s teaching staff who 

shows superior knowledge, teaching ability and accessibil- 
ity to students. 





To obtain nomination forms, contact: 
Gabrielle Korn, Assistant Director, Alumni Affairs 

Concordia University, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., BC-101 
Montreal, Que., H3G 1M8. Tel, (514) 848-3817; 

fax, (514) 848-2826; e-mail, gkorn@coral.concordia.ca. 
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The Best Internet 
Deal Anywhere 





SRY THIS 


without the Internet 


plan a trip, 








¢ visit the Smithsonian, | 
¢ book your theatre tickets, | COHHECE LOCALLY 
+ help the kids with their homework, CHURLIG AC ET TOL 


¢ send mail overseas. 


All without leaving your chair! 


one $192? 
unlimited Internet access 


with ACC's long distance service. 


RY THAT 


7hdale) ha: \eem Relate m®)(tu-lale> 


¢ Receive FREE ICAN.NET™ software, ¢ Prepay for a year and receive two months of 
including licensed versions of Microsoft FREE Internet access service! 
Internet Explorer (with web, e-mail and ¢ Unlimited Internet access is based on a 
news services). single user account. A $10 fee applies to 

¢ Local dial-up from more than 80 Canadian each concurrent session. 
centres. Please Note: 


To get the most from \CAN.NET™ software you need a 486 IBMicompatible 
computer or 68020 Maclcompatible with 8 Mb RAM, a 14.4 Kbps 
modem or faster, plus Microsoft Windows 3.1 or greater. 


Your participation helps support Concordia University. Call for great savings! 


bale laatialetaliiaadeialiaalili ati elated ti eteddatitattataatadtelaladadtadataiatattah lh detaleddeddaddah dade dedidetedtteddehalahel etek tdkeld hh tel thd kd hth LET LLL ITI TTT iti terriritiritrtitiitrririrrirririririiritrritt tit 


Concordia 1-888-274-7919 





Inc. in Montreal. She previously 
had been Vice-President in 
international business develop- 
ment at Teleglobe Canada. 


ie 
g Marisa Porreca, B Com, 
is an Agency Officer — 
Personal Trust Services at 
the Royal Trust Company in 
Montreal. She is a committee 
member for the Christina 
Napoli Fund for the Montreal 
Children’s Hospital Neuro- 
surgery Department. Marisa lives 
in Pierrefonds, Que., with her 
husband and their son, Justin. 


g Michael Delaney, BA 
(comm. studies), is 
pursuing an MA in Educational 
Technology at Concordia. He 
completed his master’s intern- 
ship in April as an Instructional 
Designer at the Canadian 
Space Agency. He and his wife, 
Heather, live in Hudson, Que. 


Tony Gallo, BFA (music), 
received an MFA in Ethnomusi- 
cology from York University 

in 1989, He is an elementary- 
school teacher for the Carleton 
Board of Education but is on 
leave to complete his PhD in 
Ethnomusicology at Université 
de Montréal. Tony lives in Simcoe, 
Ont., with his wife and their 
daughter, Miranda Christina. 


Janis Kirshner, BFA (theatre 
performance), is a weekend 
radio talk-show host and theatre/ 
film reviewer on Montreal radio 
station CIQC AM 600. 

She also performs in the female 
sketch comedy troupe Titters. 


Emmanuel Lo Monaco, BSc 
(exercise sci.), received an MSc 
from McGill in 1988 and a 

BSc in physiotherapy from 
Queen’s University in 1992. 
He is a Physiotherapist at 
Surrey Orthopaedic & Sports 
Physiotherapy in Surrey, B.C. 
Emmanuel, his wife and their 
son live in Coquitlam. 


Francois Longpré, BCom, was 
admitted to the Quebec Bar in 
1989 and recently became a part- 
ner with the Montreal law firm 
Mackenzie Gervais, specializing 





in labour law. Francois and his 
partner, Héléne, have two chil- 
dren, William and Frederic. 


sat th 
gh Dale Reece, BA (English 
lit.), BA (appl. soc. sci.) 
92, is studying children’s writing 
with the Children’s Institute of 
Literature. Her poem, “Unclear 
Divisions,” was published in The 
Ebbing Tide, an anthology of 
poetry compiled by the National 
Library of Poetry in Maryland. 
Dale is a self-employed caregiver 
for mentally challenged adults 
in LaSalle, Que. 


Sharon Vien, BCom, is Corpo- 
rate Communications Manager 
at the National Capital Commis- 
sion in Ottawa. She lives in 
Kanata, Ont., with her husband 
and two daughters. Sharon 
writes, “Send me an e-mail. 

I'd love to hear from you.” 

Her e-mail is svien@ncc-cca.ca. 


Andrew Williams, BA (English), 
MA (English) 90, received a 

PhD in English-from Université 
de Montréal in 1997. He is 
President and owner of Talbot, 
Hunter, a marine/industrial 
engineering company in St. Paul, 
Que. He lives in Repentigny. 


8 Linda Bolton, BA (econ.), 
is pursuing Women’s 

Studies at the University of British 
Columbia and works for Jetset 
Tours in Vancouver. She writes, 
“Even though I’m not working 
in my field of study, I enjoy my 
job and beautiful Vancouver.” 


Mustafa Emir, BEng (civil), PhD 
91, is Project Manager, Munici- 
pal Engineering, for Bonestroo 
Rosene Anderlik & Associates, an 
A/E consulting firm in Mequon, 
Wis. He and his wife, Annemarie 
Sawkins, live in Milwaukee. 


Katica Urbanc, BA (Spanish), 
received a PhD in Spanish 
Literature from Georgetown 
University in Washington, D.C, 
in 1996. She is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Spanish and French at 
Wagner College in Staten Island, 
N.Y. Katica has just published 
her first book, on contemporary 
Spanish female writers, and was 
recently married. 
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Kudos 


Dr. Jean Vanier, Loyola 
attendee 41, recipient of the 
Loyola Medal in 1993, was 
bestowed the Vatican’s Paul 
VI International Prize for 

his work with the mentally 
disabled. Dr. Vanier, son of 
former Canadian Governor- 
General Georges Vanier, L BA 
06, is the founder of the L’Arche communities, a network 

of communities for the mentally disabled, based in France. 
More than 3,000 people live in 105 L’Arche communities in 
30 countries. In 1994 Dr. Vanier received the Chevalier de la 
Légion d’Honneur from the French government. 





JONAS PAPAURELIS 
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Two Concordia graduates 
were among the 11 recipients 
of honorary degrees from Con- 
cordia at the June convocation 
ceremonies. 


Pierre Jeanniot, S BSc 57, hon- 
orary doctorate, Faculty of 
Commerce and Administra- 
tion. Jeanniot became the Uni- 
versité du Québec a Mon- 
tréal’s first chancellor in 1995. From 1984 to 1990 he was 
President and CEO of Air Canada before becoming Director 
General of the International Air Transport Association in 
1991. Jeanniot was named an Officer of the Order of Canada 
in 1989 and Chevalier de ja Légion d’Honneur by the French 
government in 1991. 


Rev. Emmett Johns, L BA 74, 
honorary doctorate, Faculty of 
Arts and Science. Father Johns 
is the founder of Le Bon Dieu 
Dans ja Rue, an organization 
dedicated to helping Montre- 
al’s homeless youth. He is a 
former chaplain of Montreal’s 
Douglas Hospital and parish 
priest at Pastor St. John Fisher 
Parish in Pointe Claire, Que. 








in 1991 and his CA in 1993. 
He works for Calcap Corporate 
Finance Ltd. in Toronto, dealing 


: with business sales and acquisi- 


tions. Adam lives in Toronto 
with his wife and two sons. 


10th Reunion Guy Fleury, BSc (biochem.), 
on oda Coca eae a aod dau Ebi e Cetas aed ceatay is a printing ink technician at 
Adam Bryk, BFA (cin- Pemla International in St. 
Af ema), received an MBA Leonard, Que. 
from the University of Toronto Helen Gerasimos, BCom, is 


Controller at the household 

goods manufacturer Rubbermaid 

Canada in Boucherville, Que. 

She is married with two daugh- 

ters, Sonya and Natasha, and 

lives in Laval. 3 ( 
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Lynne Stopkewich, BFA (cine- 
ma), is a filmmaker in Vancou- 
ver. Her feature film debut, 
Kissed, won the Best First Fea- 
ture award at the 1996 Toronto 
Film Festival and was selected 
for the Director’s Fortnight at 
last spring’s 50th Cannes Film 
Festival. She writes, “We got 
‘two thumbs up’ from Siskel and 
Ebert (if you can believe that! ).” 


8 Domenico (John) Doran, 
BSc, MSc 90, received 
his PhD in biochemistry from 
the University of Ottawa in 
1996. He is now doing postdoc- 
toral research at the National 
Research Council in Montreal. 
John lives in Roxboro. 


Elaine Greer, BA, GrDip (library 
studies) 93, is a Medical Library 
Assistant for the Vancouver 
Health Board Library. 





ots To send us a change of address or to have information about yourself appear in Class Acts, [en 
please send this form or write the Alumni Office, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., BC-101 
bis Montreal, Que., H3G 1M8, or send a fax to (514) 848-2826, or e-mail us at alumni@coral.concordia.ca. | 
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Home address 


Telephone 
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Name of employer 
Business address 


Telephone 


Married? Children? 


News and comments 
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Your position and what you do 


j would like to volunteer for 





John Hallis, BEng (comp. sci.), 
is Director of Information Ser- 
vices for the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, Mass.. He is 
married to Ursula Noircent, 
BCom 93, and they have two 


children, Stephanie and Richard. 


John writes, “Great city and love 
the Cape, but there’s no place 
like home!” 


Lucy Khatchadourian-Dorion, 
BA (French lit.), is Marketing 
Director for Quebec’s largest 
shopping centre, Place Laurier, 
in Ste. Foy. She has taken sever- 
al marketing courses at the 
ICSC school of development 
and has won two ICSC awards. 
Lucy is married and lives in 

St. Apollinaire. 


Andrew Mullins, BA, MA 
(English) 95, recently became 
Assistant Editor of McGill News, 
McGill’s alumni magazine. 





Degree/year/program S 


Héléne Tremblay, BA, who 
received the Mair Verthuy Award 
and the Thérése Casgrain Medal 
while pursuing Women’s Studies 
at Concordia, is a freelance writer. 
She has published her first novel, 
Les chevaux de bois (Editions Pina- 
cle), about a woman’s personal 
relationships set against a back- 
drop of horse-show competitions. 
An English translation will be 
available in 1998. Héléne is mar- 
ried and lives in St. Bruno, Que. 


8 Giovanna Colacone, BA 
(lang. and lit.), lives in 

Rivoli, Italy, with her husband 

and children, Andy and Jessica. 


Jean-René Ello, BA, recently 
became Promotion Director 
for radio station KOOL-FM 
in Ottawa. He was previously 
Promotion Coordinator at 
CHOM-FM in Montreal. 
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Colin Hughes, BFA (theatre 
design), runs a dance studio 
with his wife, operates a part- 
time desktop publishing compa- 
ny and does theatre design at 
the local community theatre. 
They live in Cannington, Ont. 


Helen Pinchen, BCom (acct.), is 
Manager in Agricultural Services, 
Commercial Lending, for the TD 
Bank in Toronto. She and her 
husband, Mike Ross, had their 
first child, Zachary, on June 9. 


Laura Wells, BA, MA 95, has 
been appointed Interim Direc- 
tor, Annual Giving, for Concor- 
dia’s Office of University 
Advancement. For the past two 
years she had been Advancement 
Officer, responsible for Concor- 
dia’s successful Phone-Mail 
Program. Laura is married to 
Stephen A. Wells, BA 86, and 
they live in Pierrefonds. 
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00 Dana Hynes, BA (Eng- 
lish), GrDip (comm. stud- 
ies) 91, received her certificate in 
TESL from Carleton University 
in 1993. She then travelled and 
taught English in Kobe, Japan. 
Dana is now teaching advanced 
and academic English to adults 
at Vanwest College in Vancou- 
ver. She writes, “I would love to 
hear from any old Rez Rats and 
members of sludge pump!” Her 
e-mail is student@vanwest.com. 


D. Mark Stevenson, BFA 
(theatre), received his MA in 
drama/theatre from Eastern 
Michigan University in Ypsilanti, 
Mich., in 1993. He recently mar- 
ried Stacy Waitkus, and they live 
in Washington, D.C. 


g Robert Brioschi, BSc, 

GrDip 93 (ecotoxicology), 
is a consultant for the Business 
Development Bank of Canada 
in Vancouver. 


Denise Nepveu, BA (TESL), 
received her MEd from McGill 
and is now an ESL teacher at 
CEGEP Rosemont in Montreal. 


Marie-Christine Therrien, BA 
(urban studies), received her 
MScA in sociology from Ecole 
Polytechnique in 1993. She is 
now pursuing doctoral studies in 
Faxolle, France, and is married. 


Diambanza Vata, GrDip 
(comm. studies), a Jesuit Priest, 
is News Agency Editor and 
Editor for Renaitre magazine 

for the Conférence Episcopale 
du Zaire/Agence de Presse 
D.LA., in Kinshasa. He writes, 

“T haven’t forgotten Concordia.” 
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Benoit Dubé, BSc 
(psych.), received an MD 
from Université de Montréal in 
June and is in residency training 
in psychiatry at the University 
of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. 
Jeff Kew, BA, works for Sharp 
Imaging, a graphic artist trade 
shop in Vancouver. His wife, 
Lisa (Lam) Kew, BFA 92, works 





part-time for an architectural 
firm. They had their first child, 
Samuel, in August 1996. 


Mike Moghrabi, BCom 
(finance), is Branch Manager 

at the Hongkong Bank Discount 
Trading in Montreal. He and his 
wife, Andrea Tonchin, BCom 
(acct.) 94, live in St. Laurent. 


Peggy O’Neill, BFA, GrDip 93 
(art ed.), received her certificate 
in special education from McGill 
and now is a special-ed teacher 
at Coronation School for the 
Protestant School Board of 
Greater Montreal. 


Stephen Sinodinos, BCom 
(acct.), is pursuing his Certified 
Management Accountant 
accreditation and is a National 
Accounting Manager at Seagram 
Canada in Montreal. He and his 
wife, Joanne Bonin, live in Ile 
Perrot, Que. 


Christine Tawtel, BA, has been 
elected to a one-year term on the 
Datatel Users’ Group Board of 
Directors. The Group represents 
more than 350 institutions in 
the U.S. and Canada that use 
software developed by Datatel, 
whose headquarters are in Halifax, 
Va. Christine is Information Sys- 
tems Manager in Concordia’s 
Advancement Office. 
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Gg Anne-Marie Lavallée, BA 
(French), is a police con- 
stable for the West Vancouver 
Police Department. She’s married 
and lives in North Vancouver. 


Keith Woolrich, BSc (physics), 
works in computer/network 
operations for Pfizer Canada, 


a pharmaceutical company in 
Kirkland, Que. 
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q Natalie Kauffman, BFA 
(studio art & art history), 

is Manager of Montparnese, 

a gourmet take-out food shop 

in Boston, Mass. She also runs 

a photography business and 

has had shows in New York, 
Toronto, and Martha’s Vineyard. 
Natalie lives in Somerville, Mass. 


Julie-Anne Lanctét, BA (therapeu- 
tic recreation), is a constable with 
the Royal Canadian Mounted 
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Police in Prince George, B.C. She 
was married in March. Julie-Anne 
writes, “If you are ever in Northern 
B.C., drop by and say Hi.” 


¢ Cassandra Bardo, BA 

(leisure studies), former 
Stingers volleyball standout, is 
the head coach and star player 
of the Nantes VB, a professional 
volleyball team in France. She 
was Concordia’s Female Athlete 
of the Year in 1993 and 1996. 


Jane Holz, BCom (MIS), is 

a Systems Engineer for EDS 
Canada in Toronto. She is 
married and writes, “Congrats 
for the AACSB accreditation!” 


Eric Tremblay, BFA (film ani- 
mation), recently won $5,000 in 
the electroacoustics category of 
the national CBC/Radio-Canada 
Young Composers Competition 
for his six-minute piece, Le 
Viscéréel. Eric often goes by 

the name Albert R. Meycir. 


Albert A. Zbily, BCom (int'l. 
bus.), is pursuing an MA in 
international relations, concen- 
trating on Canada-U.S. rela- 
tions, at the Paul H. Nitze School 
of Advanced International Stud- 
ies of the Washington, D.C., 
campus of Johns Hopkins 
University. He is interning 

at the World Bank — Africa 
Technical Department as a 
Research Analyst for Capacity 
Building in Africa. Paul is a 
fellow of the Canadian Studies 
Centre. His e-mail is azbily@ 
sais-jhu.edu. 


France Brassard, Cert 
(TESL), is an ESL instruc- 

tor for Thai Airways Interna- 

tional in Bangkok, Thailand. 


Holly Buchanan, BA, received a 
$10,000 Celanese Canada Inter- 
national Fellowship, awarded to 
Canadians interested in study or 
research outside of Canada or the 
U.S. She will pursue Pacific Stud- 
ies & Medical Anthropology at 
Australian National University. 


George Ziqiao Lian, MA (eco- 
nomics), is Director of SLCC 
Consultants (Canada), in Van- 
couver. He is married with two 
children and lives in Surrey. 
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Roger Colas, S BCom 55, 
died on June 19, 1997, in 
Montreal. He is survived 
by his children Pierre, 
Roger and Genevieve. 
Roger was 68. 


Brenda Walsh, BEA 79, 
died of cancer on August 
9, 1996, in Montreal. 
She was 40. 


Dan Henderson, BA 81, 
died tragically on June 2, 
1997, in Burlington, Ont. 
He is survived by his wife, 
Norma, daughter, Gay, 
and grandson, Spenser. 
Dan was 64. 


Monica (Richardson) 
Beauchamp, BA (classics) 
87, MA (history) 92, died 
after a lengthy illness on 
May 11, 1997, in Montreal. 
She is survived by her 
husband, Peter, and 

her children, Christian 
and Pauline. 


Dawn Patrick Chimbe, 
MA (sociology) 93, died 
on May 20, 1997, in 
Malawi, Central Africa. 
He was Chief Executive 
Officer of the Malawi 
Council for the Handi- 
capped. Dawn is survived 
by his wife, Eleanor, 
and his son, Dalitso. 

He was 35. 


In Memoriam information 
is drawn from a variety of 
sources including newspa- 
per obituaries and person- 
al communications. The 
brevity of some entries 
reflects the limited nature 
of information received. 
Due to space constraints, 
it is usually not possible to 
run full-length obituaries. 
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The unity plea 
of a Torontois 


Toronto native Charles Pachter is an artist 
and historian. The colourful Pachter will 
give the Abitibi-Consolidated Lecture at 
Homecoming 97, October 16, 7:15 p.m., 
Sir George Williams Campus, Hall 
Building, room H-110. The following 

is an except from an article which first 
appeared in The Globe & Mail in 1991. 


ately I’ve been hearing anglo- 
Canadian doom-and-gloomers 
spread the word that the separa- 
tion papers have been drawn up, 
that divorce from Quebec is 
imminent. “How well rid of 
each other we'll all be when the great 
day comes,” say the Cassandras. 

What a strange brew we Canadians 
are: First Nations, French Canada, Eng- 
lish Canada and PEEVED (Practically 
Everybody Else Vaguely Ethnically 
Defined). The fact is, with few excep- 
tions, what some persist in calling 
English Canada doesn’t exist any more. 
It might be more correctly referred to 
as The Rest of Canada, or TROCANA. 
Let’s create a new Trocanian Union of 
Monarchies (TUMS). If we decide on 
a new form of separation-association, 
fine. We can call it the Good Neighbour 
Alliance Deal (GONAD). 

If you will pardon my, ahem, patrio- 
tism, may I suggest that our problems 
are a) transitory, b) sore evidence of 
growing pains, and c) solvable. 

Permit this native Torontois some 
nostalgic recollections. In 1958, I went 
on a visite interprovinciale, part of an 
exchange program, a commitment to 
learning French and meeting the people 
of The Other Solitude. After north 
Toronto, east Montreal seemed posi- 
tively mysterious. My host family turned 
out to be from Belgium, their French 
slightly different from the joual of the 
neighbours. No matter. At 15, I soaked 
it up. They were devout Catholics; father 
worked in the Cadbury’s chocolate 
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_ Charles Pachter’s The Painted Flag, 1981. 


factory, mother minded the modest 
apartment in a working-class housing 
block and son Hubert guided me 
through a maze of linguistic jargon. 

It was a summer of adventure and 
joy. We drove to Quebec City, clip- 
clopped around in a caléche, visited the 
grand historical museums, the plains 
of Abraham, the old town. We stood 
below les Chutes de Montmorency, 
frozen versions of which I’d seen in 
textbook reproductions of Cornelius 
Krieghoff paintings. It was mystical, 
hokey and bizarre and it made me feel 
that Canadaland was a place of unimag- 
inable diversity. 

I couldn’t guess what would interest 
Hubert about Southern Ontario when 
he came here a few weeks later. But he 
was awestruck at Niagara Falls, and so 
impressed by our north Toronto mock 
Tudor house with the garage door that 
closed automatically that he described 
it in a letter to his parents as “un vrai 
chateau de Monsieur Hulot.” 
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As a young adult, I was determined to 


, be part of Expo 67. I landed a job on the 


island site installing sculptures brought 
from around the world for the Exposition 
Internationale de Sculpture Contempo- 
raine. I took an apartment overlooking 
Parc Lafontaine in downtown Montreal. 


_ My cousins, secure in the anglo ghetto of 
__ Céte des Neiges, were astonished that I 


chose to live east of “the Main.” I couldn’t 


3 have been happier. Only once did I expe- 


rience unease, when my little car with 


3 Ontario licence plates had its window 


smashed in. So I bought a plastic Jesus 


: and installed it on the dashboard. 


A few years later, in the summer of 
1972, I drove with friends to the Gaspé 


| for a rare eclipse of the sun. We sat ina 
: fragrant green hay field near Matane in 
- mid afternoon as the wide, bright sky got 


mysteriously darker and sheep bleated 


3 disconsolately. I fell in love with the 
- stone cottages and tin-roofed church 
- spires of the town of St. Jean Port Joli. 


In 1988, I returned to Montreal to 
exhibit some large paintings in a down- 


: town hotel. The opening felt like a 
' homecoming celebration. 


I’m still not convinced that all 


3 Quebecers want out. I still think there’s 
- more than enough Canada for all of us. 
_ What we seem to have overlooked is 


how eminently re-inventable this place 
is. We haven’t even begun to give it 


- our best shot. 


Chips and vinegar or poutine, butter 


: tarts or tourtiére, dim sum or bagels 

- or chapati or baklava are @ votre choix. 

| Where else in the world is all this 

_ diversity so taken for granted? Some 

- Quebecers are ineluctably committed 

- to creating a new unilingual nation that 
_ would cut The Rest of Canada in two. 

: The Canadian patient needs a second 


opinion. Is the surgery necessary? 


3 With a new diet, the body may return 
_ toahealthier state. Let’s get to work 


on the recipes. @ 


The day 

your daughter 
was born, 

you vowed she 
would always 
have everything 
she needed. 


To make sure your loved ones 
will always have financial security, 
consider this money-saving plan 

chosen by your Alumni Association 





Your insurance could be all that stands between your 
family and a life of need. After all, it’s really more than just 
insurance — it’s groceries, utility payments, clothes, car 
maintenance, loan payments, rent or mortgage — everything 
your family depends on you for. 


That’s why your Alumni Association commissioned the 
development of this Alumni Insurance Plan. It offers solid 
value at rates economical enough that you can afford all the 
coverage your family needs. 


The Plan is backed by Manulife Financial, Canada’s 
largest life insurance company, serving over 3.5 million 
Canadians. The low rates are negotiated by your alumni, who 
also ensure that the Plan provides you with a wide range of 
comprehensive benefits you won't easily find elsewhere. 


For your family’s security, and your peace of mind, find out more 
about the valuable and affordable Term Life, Major Accident Protection and 
Income Protection coverage designed for the Concordia University Alumni Association. 


After all, a promise is a promise. 





rr Call Manulife Financial toll-free for C di 
Manulife additional information and a free brochure: Tne 
Alumni 
Financial 1 800 668- Q 1 O5 Association 


The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company 
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Long ““ Inc. ¢ her a 
lorking Ing? 
With ACC there are: © no sign-up fee or minimum usage 
@ no extra digits to dial © simple bills in English or french 


@ discounts applicable to all numbers called - including fax and modem 


With ACC the discounts you receive are on top of the reqular long distance savings. 


ACC 
Regular rate 30% discount 


Bell ACC 


35% off regular rate 0% off Bell's discounted rate 


Bell ACC 
60% off regular rate = &0% off Bell's discounted rate 





Calls made from Ontario and Quebec to: International Destinations 


Bell ACC 
Regular discount Additional 30% discount 


and | Concordia receives a royalty from ACC that helps the University at no cost to you! 


Apply by phone — 24 hours a day 1-888-274-7919 





